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...and when the Army nurse relaxes, 
she can well be proud of her off-duty 






dress tailored of smart Celanese mili- 






tary fabrics in attractive beige or olive 
drab. Fabrics of Celanese, the original 







truly synthetic yarn, are big favorites 






in the Services because of the many 






points of superiority that are inherent 






in these scientifically created textiles. 






They resist wrinkling and soiling... 
tailor beautifully, hold the shape of the 







garment—launder so easily. 









The Navy nurse, too, finds 
her off-duty dress of Cela- 
nese soft navy grey a 
pleasing change from duty 4 CA 

uniforms. And it’s so easy to : £ A S. 
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a 


care for —can be laundered 


in a few minutes just in i t ~y : 
lukewarm suds, only a mod- ¢ : 


Pat 
, oad 





erately warm iron is needed ; 
for pressing. 
.-T will well and faithfully 


discharge the duties of the office 





upon which I am about to enter.” ls 





Many of the summer dress uni- WITH THESE closing words of the officers’ oath, the war 


forms of the Navy nurses, nurse enters upon one of the noblest of all careers. She 


noted for smartness, are tailored will fully recognize her duty and her privilege, to bring 
of lustrous Celanese “whites”. 
Sea air and salt water do not 


blessed relief and comfort to our casualties on every fight- 
ing front. No tribute is too great for the war nurses of the 
cause deterioration. They are United States Armed Services... and no qualified woman 
naturally cooler and like all : : : 
leap adinneaiag can perform a finer service for her country than becoming 
Celanese “bright whites,” donot oe 
a military nurse. #Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
yellow under the hottest sun. 


; : TEXTILES 
Celanese Yarns and Fabrics are the product of years of SZ 
research in synthetic textiles, plastics and chemicals by | 2 ~ PLASTICS 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N.Y. 6 e anes e CHEMICALS 
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Dear Editor: 


Joe’s wife 


is feeding him 


canned goods 





It hasn’t been so long ago that any 
editor of a newspaper “ethical column” 
could count on six or seven letters a 
day from irate mothers-in-law, com- 
plaining about the new canned soups 
and vegetables. 

Things had come to a pretty pass, 
they said, when wives had to keep 
house with a can-opener. 

Not only was this shabby treatment 
for the sons, but canned goods were 
actually “reeking with ptomaines.” 

Today, more than 2500 products for 
home and business are normally packed 


in cans by over 135 different industries. 


Over and over again in the world’s 
history you can see repeated this pat- 
tern of timidity and a fear of new 


things. A new idea comes to public 
attention. Almost at once, the unim- 
aginative start to discredit it. A long 
time has to elapse, often, before the 
truth of the matter finally comes out 
and the idea is accepted on its merits. 


This kind of thinking will never 


build a nation—or a business. 
America’s land frontiers have become 
fixed. But there is no limit to the pos- 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. 


sibilities for our expansion and growth 
if we will open our minds to new 
things, and intelligently apply our new- 
found scientific knowledge, our inven- 
tiveness and our will to achieve. 

We must use our resources with 
such daring and imagination as to de- 
velop a new concept of opportunity 
for all. 

In this great undertaking, advertis- 
ing will play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to man- 
agement for mass communication, It 


can urge, inform, persuade. 


Bath and baby powders, oil, motor- 


cycles for paratroopers, tennis balls and K-rations are all packaged in cans. 


But it is in the protection of fruits and vegetables that the can has had its 


greatest growth. In the crop year 1931-32, the per capita consumption of 
canned fruits was 11.07 pounds, of vegetables 16.20 pounds. By 1941, the 
figures had leaped to 19.30 for fruit, and for vegetables 38.60! 


N. W. AYER & $0 N, Inc. Philadelphia * New York © Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Hollywood * Boston « Honolulu * London 








THAT PROMISE has been kept. 
Close on the heels of our first landings 
at Leyte came the gigantic Luzon inva- 
sion. On that first day, 80,000 tons of 
supplies and equipment were put ashore. 

Matériel made in U. S. A. is the 
answer to ultimate victory. American 
Industry backs our armed forces on 
fighting fronts throughout the world. 

One basic essential insures the success 
of our staggering war production — 
quality lubrication. 

Texaco, in turn, helps to insure this 


The Texas Company 


shall return.” 












success by serving industrial plants 
under one Sales Agreement for all 
plants in the U. S.: 1. Greater con- 
venience and utmost speed in delivery 
(through Texaco’s more than 2300 
wholesale supply points). 2. Uniform 
quality and specifications of industrial 
fuels and lubricants. 3. Skilled Lubrica- 
tion Engineering Service to aid in in- 
creasing production. 

This economical, efficient plan oper- 
ates nation-wide for all industry, to 
maintain vital war production. 









—in all i 
48 States 



































































Now part of the secret can be told—how 
the new jet plane was developed with its 
meteoric speed and climbing power... 
The jet plane has no conventional engine... 
It needs no propellers... 
It is literally blown through space by 
firing compressed gases that blast out 
through a tube behind the engine. 
The simple idea of jet propulsion is old, 
centuries old. Yet men have spent their 
lives trying but failing to make it work 

—repeatedly frustrated by lack of suit- 

able metals. 

Every metal tried was rapidly attacked 
and destroyed by the blast of fiery 
gases. But there was always the 
hope that sometime metallurgists 
would develop high-strength alloys 
that could endure such destructive 
heat without melting, warping, or burn- 
ing away. Today that hope is realized. 


~~ 


To withstand the high temperatures 
of the jet engine combustion, design- 
ers have chosen high-Nickel alloys 
as the most suitable materials for 
vital parts. 


ct aS it stands up to heat : 
ww fits O yome appliances 


- 


The heating element CAA, 

in your electric stove, % 

or toaster, is another GUS 

example of Nickel’s [> .\{¥) 
proven ability to re- oa 
sist heat. In this, and ee 
dozens of other ways, versatile 
Nickel is your “unseen friend”— 
as much a part of your daily life 
as the hot water tank in your 
basement or the gears in your 
car. 


, te 
the yal NM fe cKe pres 


faternat New York 5, N.Y. 
International Nickel—world’s largest min- 
ers, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 


— 


Platinum metals . . . producers of INCO 
Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and 
INCONEL. 


BUY AND HOLD 
WAR BONDS © 
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Army warning. The Army warned next 
of kin of casualties against being victim- 
ized by swindlers who obtain their names 
from published casualty lists. Several 
fraudulent schemes have been uncovered. 
The modst common is a proposal that the 
name and ,icture of the dead serviceman 
be included in a “hero’s memorial book” 
or other photographic layout. A cash de- 
posit or other advance payment is required, 
which the promoter simply pockets. Postal 
fraud orders denying the use of the mails 
to such swindlers have been issued and a 
number of cases prosecuted. 


Adjusted service bonds. Veterans of 
the first World War were reminded by the 
Treasury that 3 per cent Adjusted Service 
Bonds dated June 15, 1936, will mature 
on June 15, 1945. The bonds are redeem- 
able for $63.50 each, including $50 princi- 
pal and $13.50 interest. They may be pre- 
sented to any postmaster, who will issue a 
receipt and send the securities on to the 
appropriate authorities for redemption. Or 
the veteran may take them to any Federal 
Reserve bank or branch, or to the Treasury 
_in Washington and receive payment. No 
interest will accrue on the bonds after 
June 15. 


Essential civilian products. The Of- 
fice of Civilian Requirements drew up a 
list of scarce essential items for which it 
is asking increased material allotments for 
the third quarter of the year. The list: 
insect screening, mechanical refrigerators, 
sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, elec? 
tric space heaters and heating pads, domes- 
tic laundry machinery, incandescent lamps, 
alarm clocks, garbage cans, washboilers, 
hooks and eyes, slide and snap fasteners, 
buckles, buttons, apparel and shoe find- 
ings, and nails and tacks. Some additional 
items may be listed later. 


Aircraft cutback. The 1945 military 
aircraft production program was cut deep- 
ly—20 per cent on a dollar value basis, and 
30 to 40 per cent in the number of aircraft 
units. The management of aircraft plants 
went to work on the problems created by 
the cutback. The Ford Willow Run plant 
announced immediate reductions in_ its 
B-24 program and said all production of 
this type would stop not later than August. 
Another plant announced a 50 per cent cut 
in B-17 production, with further reduc- 
tions later. The cutbacks were based on 
an official assumption that, so far as the 
Air Forces are concerned, victory over 
Germany has arrived. 





Surplus property change. The Treas- 
ury Procurement Division’s war surplus 
sales functions were transferred to the 
Commerce Department at the request of 


4 


the Surplus Property Board. Sales of con- 
sumer items are involved. Such activities 
were held to be out of the line of usual 
Treasury procedures and more closely al- 
lied with the work of the Commerce De- 
partment. While the latter is in close touch 
with business and business conditions, to 
which surplus sales are to be adjusted, it 
never has engaged in any actual business 
operations. 


Surplus plane sales..A total of 566 sur- 
plus primary training planes, out of a lot 
of 3,000, were disposed of by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. in the first nine 
days the aircraft were offered for sale. The 
planes were priced at $875 to $2,400 and 
brought in a total of $617,840. The remain- 
ing aircraft, which are two-seater planes 
with a single engine and cruising speed of 
more than 90 miles per hour, will continue 
on sale until all are disposed of. They are 
available at 53 Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. sales centers scattered about the 
country. 


Paint shortage. Decreased production 
of paint for civilian uses was predicted by 
the War Production Board. The shortage 
would not be felt immediately however, it 
was said, because inventories in the hands 
of dealers are large. For the second quar- 
ter of the year, estimates are that produc- 
tion for civilian use would be but 55 per 
cent of the output in the corresponding 
period of 1944. Curtailed production was 
attributed to a scarcity of rosin, drying oils 
and lead. 


Venetian blinds. Venetian-blind pro- 
duction has been reduced by a shortage 
of tapes, a part of the general shortage of 
textile products. 


Watches and clocks. Little letup in 
military demand for clocks and watches is 
foreseen. Navy requirements are to con- 
tinue as high in 1945 as in 1944, WPB 
learned, and Army needs are to be only 
slightly lower next year. Civilians conse- 
quently must wait. 


Ordnance costs. Army Ordnance re- 
ported that the cost of many guns, howit- 
zers and intricate aiming devices has been 
reduced 25 to 68 per cent since 1943. The 
cost of the “Black Dragon” howitzer has 
been slashed 38 per cent and that of the 
155-mm. gun 25 per cent. 


Casualties. Total casualties from Pearl 
Harbor to April 7 were put at 912,478. In 
detail, Army casualties were: 162,505 
killed, 496,803 wounded, 83,926 missing 
and 70,636 prisoners. Navy figures: 38,035 
killed, 45,725 wounded, 10,589 missing and 
4,259 prisoners. 
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To a finish 


Over what is left of Germany, the long, 
white lances of their vapor trails still 
streak the frosty sky. For the Boeing 
Flying Fortresses are doing their part to 
finish the job with the daylight preci- 
sion bombing they started in August of 
1942. 

Day after day and month after month 
for nearly three years they have kept up 
their pounding of Nazi factories and 
communications. The Luftwaffe at its 
strongest could never turn them back. 
Fighting through to their objectives in 
daylight, valiant Fortress crews have 
dropped their bombs with deadly pre- 
cision on enemy targets. By helping to 
smash German airpower at its source 


and in the skies, the big bombers saved 
countless Allied casualties when the time 
came to invade the Continent. 

The “Forts” have earned a place for- 
ever in the hearts of Army Air Forces 
veterans men who have done the 
flying and manned the guns, trusting 
their lives to the rugged staunchness of 
their planes in battle after battle over 
the Reich 
who have sweated out those missions, 


. and loyal ground crews 


praying the big ships in. 

The B-17’s are going right on with 
the job. And with their giant brothers, 
the Boeing B-29 Superfortresses, they’ll 
be striking mighty blows as long as this 
war lasts. 


Finish the Fight—with War Bonds 


Today, while other plants continue to 
build the Boeing Fortresses, all Boeing’s 
own resources and manpower are con 
centrated on B 29's—meeting the Army’s 
need for bigger, faster, longer range 
bombers to press the attack on Japan. 
[he B-17’s and B-29’s represent Boeing’s 
effort to give American airmen weapons 
worthy of their skill and courage. 


When victory is won, the same abilities 
in design, engineering and manufacture 
which have established Boeing leader- 
ship in the big bomber field will be de- 
voted to peacetime aircraft. You can 
know of any product if it’s “Built 
by Boeing” it’s built to lead. 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS «¢ THE FLYING FORTRESS e THE NEW STRATOCRUISER BOE I NG 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER e PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 









e KWIK-FAX e 


Only REMINGTON RAND 
ean calculate and print 
6,000 pay checks an 
hour—accurately! 


The Remington Rand Type 310 
Multi-Control Reproducing Punch 
will automatically and accurately 
prepare individual payroll-earnings 
cards from either or both summar- 
ized time-cards and detail job-cards 
.- punching into each card the em- 
ployee’s name,clock number,Social 
Security number, gross earnings, all 
deductions and net pay. The ma- 
chine operates at the rate of 6,000 
cards an hour! Data ch anges can be 
incorporated with a minimum of 
effort and time. 


Payroll checks, complete with em- 
ployees’ statement of earnings and 
deductions, are then printed from 
these cards at the same 6,000-an- 
hour speed. 


No wonder business is fast adopting 
Remington Rand Punched-Card 
Methods to gain speed and accuracy 
in Payroll Accounting. 





BUY BONDS— Buy Victory and Peace 





@ Remington Rand Punched-Card Wage 
Accounting methods have simplified and 
speeded payroll procedures for many con- 
cerns. This modern method has but one 
human function: that of punching the basic 
cards. From there on, even to the writing of 
the checks, with all data recorded and all 


deductions made, it is completely automatic 





and mechanical—assuring positive accuracy 


at the rate of 6,000 pay checks an hour! 
Here’s ‘how Lake Washington Shipyards, 
Houghton, Wash., 


data, labor distribution, government reports, 


prepares all its payroll 


deductions, registers, and checks for over 
8,000 employees in 32 hours and at a labor 
cost of one-quarter of 1%: “Our pay period ends 
at 8 A.M. Monday. Time-keepers turn in their last 
time sheet two hours later. The weekly payroll, in- 
cluding registers and checks, is completed Tuesday 


night. Close cost inspection and promptacceptance 


*6y 


ETHOOS THAT KEYNOTE 





can't wait ! 


rr «| | CHECKS 


Birncnnsres | 








Wage facts are the hottest figures in business. 
Intricate rate structures, variable hours, multitu- 
dinous deductions, governmental reports, and labor 
distribution, combine to complicate and retard 
payroll computation... but pay checks can’t wait! 


by Navy officials make financing easier and evi- 
dence the smoothness and efficiency with which 
our payroll procedure is functioning under the 
punched-card method. 


*Our installation of Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Accounting and Tabulating Machines has 
worked out so successfully that it has become the 
foundation not only for our payroll, labor dis- 
tribution and customer billing, but also for our 
vital material and production control. We produce 
and maintain up-to-the-minute records with great 
enough speed to make them of the utmost value.” 
If your payroll and related reports are tak- 
ing too long or costing too much to prepare, 
ask for Certified Report #4308-4D and learn 
the details of the Lake Washington Ship- 
yards procedure. Copies of this report will 
be sent free to interested executives by writ- 
ing to our branch office nearest you, or di- 
rect to Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating 
Machines Division, New York 10, N. Y. 


THE FUTURE OF SUSINESS 


Reminglon Road 


PUNCHED- CARD ACCOU NTING 


* The HOLE fo MARK of'a System 
... the Symbol © Jes Accuracy 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. ‘It’s FREE! 
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This much already is clear about the Truman Administration... 

War, of course, remains the major White House preoccupation. 

Domestic affairs now come next. They are back in No. 2 position. 

Emphasis on planning for U.S. political leadership of the world, on idea 
that U.S. alone can lead the world from its wilderness, is to be less pronounced. 

Congress will see and hear more of Truman; less of Churchill and Stalin. 

The point is not that Mr. Truman shuns world leadership. He doesn't at 
all. However, he obviously feels it important to get on a sure-footed basis 
with Congress, to depend less upon his personal ability or charm to guide the 
postwar world into a new era. U.S. foreign policy may be more cautious. 

Mr. Truman promises to be straightforward, blunt, on both domestic and for- 
eign issues. His commitments are unlikely to go beyond his Congress Support. 

We give you on page 21 an insight into the Truman viewpoint. 








Stress in weeks just ahead will be on continuity in policy and personnel; 
will emphasize that Government goes on despite the change at the top. 

That is expected and necessary. It avoids what otherwise would be a near 
paralysis of Government machinery as high officials avoided decisions, dodged 
responsibility and sought to look around for new positions to which to jump. 

However, this does not mean that all will continue as it was. 

Gradually, over the months that lie ahead..... 

Edward Stettinius almost surely will step out as Secretary of State to give 
Mr. Truman a chance to name the man who will speak for the President in dealings 
with other governments. James Byrnes still seems the probable choice. 

Henry Morgenthau is likely to give way as Treasury Secretary about the time 
that Cc.igress begins to think seriously of poStwar tax policy. Leaders in Con- 
gress never have warmed up to Mr. Morgenthau. Mr. Truman will want a change. 

Francis Biddle will step out as Attorney General. Frances Perkins will in- 
sist upon exercising her right to retire as Labor Secretary. Claude Wickard is 
quite probably to give way to a successor as Secretary of Agriculture. 

Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, will stay and probably will play a larger 
role under Truman than he would have under Roosevelt. 

Changes that do come will be gradual, will not be bunched. The country 
needs to realize that this still is a Democratic Administration, that it is not 
a turn from a Democratic to a Republican Administration. It still is necessary 
for Mr. Truman to try to hold together a New Deal and a Southern conservative 
wing of his party if he wants to be re-elected in 1948, as he obviously does. 

Any swing to the right will be barely perceptible. 























There are these personal points about Mr. Truman to be noted..... 

A businesslike atmosphere is becoming apparent at the White House. 

Appointments are kept on time. Visitors get their allotted time and go. 

A detached attitude is maintained by the President. Groups that think they 
are to "take over" Mr. Truman apparently are to be badly disappointed. 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Some fast White House decisions now will have to be made on reconversion. 

U.S. factories are going ahead grinding out vast quantities of goods for a 
European: war that is ending; are building huge stock piles that may be unusable. 

White House has to decide when and how much production can be cut back. 

Army-Navy apparently want to get everything they can while the getting is 
good. They are opposed to much more than token reconversion after German war is 
ended. Industry wants to shift to peacetime production as rapidly as possible 
and in as orderly a way as possible. It wants to avoid a drastic shock. 

A common-sense set of decisions is going to have to be made. 

Unemployment already is becoming a factor in some local war plant areas. 
Aircraft, merchant ships, ammunition, tank programs are having to be cut back. 

Chances are that Mr. Truman will be somewhat more friendly to the civilian 
viewpoint than was Mr. Roosevelt; that he will favor speedier reconversion. Mr. 
Truman, too, may be forced soon to ask Congress for power to help out in areas 
where unemployment is concentrated. He is for broader unemployment insurance. 

















As for the European war ending...e.. 

Organized German resistance, except in pockets, should be ended in a few 
days or possibly weeks. U.S.-British-Russian forces will have common front. 

Norway then will remain. Italy probably still will be a holdout. Ports 
often will need to be cleaned out. Mountains in Southern Germany will be most 
difficult to clear of resistance. Nobody knows how long shooting will go on. 

Issue now to be faced is whether to declare the war ended when big German 
armies are eliminated or to wait until almost the last gun is fired. 

Military opinion apparently favors delay; political opinion apparently 
favors earliest possible declaration that the big fight is over. 

Odds probably, but not surely, are on the side of the military view. 

In any event, war ending in Europe is to be something of an anticlimax; is 
to be very unsatisfactory as an emotional stimulant. 














Japan now is going in for suicide bombing in a big way. 

That can be a potent weapon as long as the supply of pilots holds out. It 
poses a new problem in naval operations. An answer to it will be found. 

Essentially, the Japanese continue to show weakness. They are proving to be 
highly vulnerable to attack by land-based bombers. Their country will be burned 
and bombed out before many months if the fight goes on long after Europe. 








Chances are that the San Francisco Conference will last six weeks or more. 

Small nations will insist upon, Russia will balk at changes of importance in 
the division of power agreed upon by Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin. Russia is like- 
ly to win out, with U.S.-British backing in opposition to any major change. 

Trusteeships, to take the place of mandates in managing any real estate that 
changes hands, will be discussed but not acted upon. Mr. Truman is less likely 
than was Mr. Roosevelt to insist upon the trusteeship principle for any islands 
that U.S. may want in the Pacific. Russia already has taken strategic points in 
Finland, plus the Baltic states and a slice of Poland without reference to the 
trusteeship principle. U.S. may place equal emphasis upon security. 

Russia is likely to insist upon and get three votes in the league assembly. 

Greatest importance of the San Francisco meeting will be in what it reveals 
of the sturdiness of the U.S.-British-Russian alliance, for evidence of friction 
or lack of friction between the really big powers. 

Mr. Truman probably will be as determined as ever to. find a basis to build 
long-range co-operation between U.S. and Russia. That is probable. not certain. 
It remains to be seen how close will be new Big Three relationships. 

We tell you more of this whole story on page 13. 














See also pages 15, 17, 55. 
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Chevrolet-built Pratt & “Whitney |. 
engines power America’s mighti- 
est warplanes, including the C-82 
Flying Boxcar, shown above. 


CHEVROLET 


Americas Automotive leader Gears All [ts Resources to 


‘THE BIGGEST TRANSPORT JOB 
OF ALL TIME™ 


on land +-in the air --- all ground the world 















BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
HELP SPEED THE VICTORY 


Chevrolet has produced 
more than 475,000 mili- 
tary trucks in three dif- 
ferent types, serving our 
fighting men everywhere. 





“CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 














Patapar... 








not afraid 
of grease 
or waier 


Does it surprise you that paper can be 
crumpled in water—soaked—boiled and 
come out firm and strong? That’s one of 
the qualities of Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. This great wet-strength pa- 
per also resists penetration of grease, 
fats, oils. 

As a packaging material, Patapar pro- 
tects foods like butter, meats, fish, cheese, 
shortening, frozen foods. It is used for 
milk can gaskets, bottle hoods, liners for 
motor oil containers, rubber mold liners, 
for packaging tobacco products, as a sub- 
stitute for oiled silk, and for a thousand 
and one other purposes. 


179 Types 


To meet the wide range of varying re- 
quirements, Patapar is produced in many 
different types (179 in all). Types differ 
in wet-strength, moisture vapor trans- 
mission, grease-proofness, air-tightness, 
opaqueness, and other characteristics. 


BUSINESS MEN: 


Right now, only a limited supply of Pata- 
par is available for essential civilian use. 
But if you’re looking ahead this is a good 
time to investigate Patapar and see how 
it might be helpful in 
your business. When writ- 
ing please give as much 
information as_ possible 
about the application you 
have in mind, so we may 
suggest the right type of Patapar Keymark, 
Patapar for the job. I a 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 














News -Lines 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT be required to take se- 
curities instead of cash for debentures 
that you give up in a public utility holding 
company reorganization. A federal district 
court holds that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission may not require hold. 
ers of a solvent company’s debentures to 
accept part cash and the remainder in se- 
curities owned by the company. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now publish quarterly re 
ports on your company’s operations even 
though it is engaged in war production. 
The War Department modifies its pre- 
vious restrictions on operating and finan- 
cial statements by companies engaged in 
war work. 


* + %* 


YOU CAN follow a simpler procedure 
in fixing ceiling prices for new consumer 
durable goods that you begin to manufac- 
ture. The Office of Price Administration 
allows a manufacturer to use as a yard- 
stick the ceiling on any comparable article 
that he produced in the period after 
March, 1942, even though he may not be 
making this comparable article now. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT be prevented from 
suing on a claim against a World War II 
enemy alien. A circuit court of appeals re- 
jects the Alien Property Custodian’s con- 
tention that the Trading With the Enemy 
Act bars such suits. 


* & * 


YOU CANNOT use more than 75 per 
cent of your priority ratings to obtain 
materials for making essential apparel 
under the War Production Board’s lower- 
price program. WPB will study all *appli- 
cations filed by manufacturers to deter- 
mine whether the available supply of tex- 
tiles is sufficient to fill all rated orders. It 
then will allow manufacturers to place or- 
ders for the rest of their quotas if ma- 
terials are available. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell secondhand machine 
tools without filing reports on your in- 
ventory sales and price offerings. OPA sus- 
pends the order that required these re- 
ports on such sales. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN get advice on settlement of 
your war contracts from the nearest Army 
post or station. The Army is sending 13, 
000 officers and civilian experts to its field 
offices to advise contractors and subcop. 
tractors on questions involved in settle. 
ment of canceled contracts. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT drop or change the sick. 
leave provisions of your company’s labor 
contract unless the union agrees. The War 
Labor Board orders one company to keep 
its present sick-leave provisions unless 
changes are agreed upon in negotiations, 


* 4&4 © 


YOU CANNOT charge more than 
newly established ceiling prices for wheat 
futures that you sell at future contract 
markets. The new OPA ceilings include a 
merchandising markup of 14% cents anda 
commission merchant’s charge of 14 cents 
a bushel. These are added to the formula 
price at the terminal city where the fu- 
turés are traded. 


* + 


YOU CAN expect to be compensated 
for your lease rights when the Govem- 
ment takes your leased property for tem- 
porary use. A federal district court rules 
that a lease provision terminating the 
lease in event the property is taken for 
public use does not bar such compensi- 
tion. 


* Ss fF 


YOU CAN possibly import a limited 
amount of goods from France. The State 
Department announces that private im- 
porters do not need special import /- 
censes except in cases of certain goods te- 
stricted by WPB and War Food Admi- 
istration orders. French Government and 
U.S. officials are arranging for limited 
transportation of imports from France. 


* & © 


YOU CANNOT, as a wholesaler, fail 
to absorb some of the price.increases that 
have been allowed to manufacturers and 
producers of certain cotton goods. Articles 
covered in the new OPA price ceilings for 
wholesalers include types of cotton bed 
linens, towels, corded napkins, blankets, 
flannels and print cloth. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 


‘ many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep Statis 


News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. 
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tye Remember the little aluminum money barrel 
— that always sat on the mantel? It was a jolly, 
— chunky, shiny little bank, with a voracious 
\. appetite for pennies, dimes and dollars. 

Teaching America thrift, via the Savings Banks of the 
Nation, has proved highly profitable for the Chicago 
Thrift Company, Chicago, Ill., which has made and sold 
thousands upon thousands of small aluminum barrels to 
implement the thrift campaigns of various financial 
institutions. 

When they had only 32 employees we helped the 
Chicago Thrift Company in the manufacturing procedure 
that used aluminum in their little barrel banks. Later, 
they sought aid in coloring not only banks but also other 
small manufactured articles of aluminum. Our develop- 
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ALUMINUM BARREL BANKS... 
That taught America Thrift / 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


FIRST IN. 





ment engineers worked closely with them in perfecting 
both plain and colored Alumilite* finishes and various 
types of etched aluminum products including dials, 
panels, instruction plates. From a single six foot tank, 
they have grown toa large battery of 24 foot tanks, used 
to anodize for other manufacturers such wartime products 
as plane parts, scientific instruments, automotive Cast- 
ings, bomb sights, and fairing strips for de-icers. And, 
today, there are several hundred employees on their 
payroll, 

Recognizing that America prospers only as small 
business prospers—providing additional jobs and oppor- 
tunity for millions of workers—Alcoa stands ready to 
assist any manufacturer, large or small. in the solution of 
problems involving the use of any aluminum product. 


Raw. @. 8. Pat. 08. 















Now deadly planes with 





The electric 4-gun turret on this swift, versatile night fighter is liter- 
ally sweeping the skies of the enemy. Guns can be swung in a com- 
plete circle, elevated, aimed, fired—by remote control. 





Getting Jap’s number with G-E gunsight. Finger-tips on this gun- 
sight move heavy guns in a turret yards away. A G-E computer, 
between the sight and the guns, calculates lead, windage, gravity and 
parallax corrections, and automatically feeds the corrections to the 
guns. When the gunner gets the right image of the attacking plane 
in the glass of his reflecting sight—another Jap’s number is up. 


* * * 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl Orchestra, Sunday 

10 p.m., EWT, NBC—The World Today news, Monday through 

Friday 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS—the G-E House Party, Monday 
through Friday 4:00 p.m., EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Fastest attack bomber in the world is the Douglas A-26 Invader. To 
keep the enemy from turning the tables on it, G-E turrets and gun 
control protect the Invader from aerial attack. 





Thirteen guns in five turrets on the Superfortress is proving an 
unlucky combination—for Jap pilots. G-E gun control links five 
turrets, five computers, and five gunsights—all in separate parts of 
the plane—in electric teamplay that really clicks. Chief gunner, like 
a quarterback, calls the signals. 


ENGINEERING FOR AIRCRAFT. Making a gun “think” 

@ was a problem on which 70 G-E engineers spent two 

years. Now electric computers figure out in a fraction 

of a second a gunner’s problem that would take a mathema- 
tician hours on paper. 

G-E research, engineering and G-E factories have long 

been available to plane builders, Navy’s Bureau of Aeronau- 

tics and Army Air Forces to help make U.S. airplanes better. 


Turbosuperchargers came from G-E laboratories. Heated 
flying suits. Electric gyro compasses. The first bazooka was 
built here. (Now it’s the G-E bazooka for planes.) The first 
American jet propulsion engine was G-E designed and built. 

War’s end won’t interrupt G-E flow of contributions to air- 
craft makers. Our research and factories will continue to be at 
their service. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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CHARTING WORLD SECURITY: 
ISSUES FACING SAN FRANCISCO 


Disputes Ahead on Rights of Small Nations, Status of Regional Pacts 


Outlook for shift from 
personal diplomacy to 
more formal exchanges 


A new Big Three, of President Truman, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Marshal 
Stalin, now must work out its own set of 
understandings for the postwar world. The 
first test of how readily those understand- 
ings will be reached is to be provided by 
the developments in weeks ahead at San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Truman is not rushing in with his 
ideas of how the postwar world should be 
run. He will not go to San Francisco to try 
to euide the creation of a new world se- 
curity organization. He obviously will be 
slow to reveal his hand on many details of 
specific issues of foreign policy. The new 
President was not slow, however, to show 
Marshal Stalin that he, like President 
Roosevelt, seeks to have the spirit as 
well as the letter of the Yalta decisions on 
Poland and on other issues carried out. Mr. 
Truman, too, was quick to approve plans 
for world currency stabilization, for an 
over-all world security organization and 
for tariff reduction. 

Personal relationships of the new Big 
Three no longer can be on the rather inti- 
mate basis of the old Big Three. That fact 
can have an important effect upon the set- 
tlements that lie ahead. 

Winston Churchill, for example, can- 
not work in the same way with Mr. Tru- 
man as he did with Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt spent 120 
days together over a period of three years. 
They had been in correspondence with each 
other since September, 1939, and had_ ex- 
changed 1,700 letters, many of them long. 
Each knew the reaction of the other to 
intricate problems in world relationships. 
Mr. Churchill now cannot turn to Presi- 
dent Truman for “yes” or “no” answers to 
the multitude of details in American-Brit- 
ish relationships and in the relations of 
these nations with others. The two men 
are not acquainted and do not know in de- 
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tail the viewpoints or the reactions to ex- 
pect one from the other. 

Josef Stalin, who was certain of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s friendship, now must find out 
whether he can expect similar co-operation 
from Mr. Truman. Marshal Stalin, always 
suspicious of foreigners, tested Mr. Roose- 
velt on issues involving military commit- 
ments of the most costly kind. The Presi- 
dent did not waver from those commit- 
ments. In two personal meetings there was 
a further breaking of the ice, although 
there still is some question whether the 
Roosevelt and Stalin minds actually met 
on the issues that they thought they had 
settled. Mr. Truman starts as an unknown 
quantity to the Russian leader. 





Harry Truman now must take over in 
a highly charged field of foreign affairs 
after his years of experience in purely do- 
mestic affairs. Mr. Truman, if he wished, 
could call upon Harry Hopkins, who sec- 
onded Mr. Roosevelt through the years 
of his dealings with Messrs. Churchill and 
Stalin, but Mr. Hopkins is ill. In the pe- 
riod immediately ahead, the President is 
depending upon Edward Stettinius, Secre- 
tary of State, but his experience in this 
whole complicated field also is limited. 

Mr. Truman thus becomes the great un- 
known in the Big Three who today run 
most of the world and who hope to shape 
the machinery to guide the postwar world. 

Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
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THE PRESIDENT & DELEGATES GILDERSLEEVE, CONNALLY, STETTINIUS 
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tary, and V. M. Molotov, Russia’s 
Foreign Affairs Commissar, both 
have had the assignment of explor- 
ing the ground in Washington in the 
light of the change of Administra- 
tion. Mr. Eden found that Mr. Tru- 
man, like President Roosevelt, was 
determined to stand on the agree- 
ment reached at Yalta in February 
concerning the government of Po- 
land and the requirement for consul- 
tation in effecting changes in Europe. 

Many of the issues now to be 
faced are complex. President Tru- 
man is leaving some issues to be re- 
solved by this country’s delegation 
to San Francisco. Others he will have 
to decide himself. 

Trusteeships represent an issue 
that Mr. Truman at some stage will 
face personally. President Roosevelt 
proposed that a system of interna- 
tional trusteeship be set up to take 
over control of areas mandated in the 
last war, to rule areas taken from 
enemies in this war and to govern any 
colonies voluntarily ceded by Allied 
powers. At Yalta, Mr. Roosevelt obtained 
agreement that this subject was to be dis- 
cussed at San Francisco. U.S. military 
leaders do not favor discussion. They want 
this country to obtain sovereignty over 
islands mandated to Japan after the last 
war and over Pacific islands owned by 
Japan, including Iwo Jima, taken from 
Japan at high cost in this war. Despite 
military objection, the subject will be dis- 
cussed at San Francisco. No decisions, 
however, will be made. 

U.S., Russia and China, to date, have 
been on the side of trusteeships. Britain 
and France, with their empires and the 
rich mandates they obtained from the last 
war, are opposed. Russia has complicated 
the issue, however, by taking strategic 
areas in Finland, by absorbing the Baltic 
republics and by taking one third of Poland 
for strategic purposes. U.S. military lead- 
ers insist that U.S. cannot safely show less 
interest in its own security than others 
show in theirs. Mr. Truman may not go 
all the way with Mr. Roosevelt’s policy on 
this fundamental issue. 

Big vs. little nations represents one 
more problem to be resolved in the process 
of setting up a world political organization. 
The five big powers—U.S., Russia, Brit- 
ain, France, China—hold a veto power 
over any use of force by the proposed Se- 
curity Council to discipline any one of the 
Big Five or one of the friends of the Big 
Five. The Assembly of the proposed league, 
made up of smaller powers, has very lim- 
ited powers, except those of discussion. 

Russia will oppose any important change 
in that arrangement and may oppose any 
change of importance in any part of the 
league plan worked out at Dumbarton 
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MOLOTOV & EDEN 
. . . explorers in Washington 


Oaks. The U.S. delegation has agreed 
within itself on a number of changes in the 
plan, one of which would give power to the 
assembly to reopen decisions reached by 
the Council dominated by the Big Five. 
Pressure at San Francisco will be to give 
smaller countries more power than they 
would receive under the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan. Mr. Roosevelt had very definite ideas 
on this subject and would have influenced 
the U.S. viewpoint. Mr. Truman’s posi- 
tion is uncertain. 

Regional agreements will represent 
another problem to be fitted into any 
plan devised at San Francisco. The 
United States may want to allow for the 
inter-American peace agreement, worked 
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STALIN & CHURCHILL 
« » « faced an unknown quantity 


out at Mexico City, to be fitted into 
the framework of the world plan. 
Russia may want to allow for the 
French-Russian and other bilateral 
treaties designed for defense against 
Germany. Britain may want to fit in 
a system of Western European trea- 
ties if she can work them out. The 
resulting outlook is for some modi- 
fication of the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan, giving a chance for these re- 
gional pacts to operate automatical- 
ly, provided the World Security 
Council does not veto action by such 
regional groups. It is recognized that 
regional agreements on a_ political 
basis tend to develop into regional 
economic arrangements. 

The peace settlement _ itself 
will confront President Truman with 
his most vital decisions. This settle- 
ment will not be made at San Fran- 
cisco. It comes later, preceded by 
what probably must be a meeting of 
the new Big Three. Mr. Truman 
must make up his mind on what to do 
about Germany, about boundaries in 
Southeastern Europe, about reparations, 
punishment of war criminals, former Ital- 
ian colonies, use of strategic straits such as 
the Dardanelles and the Skagerrak. 

Then there is the whole problem of set- 
tlements in the Pacific and in Asia. Mr. 
Truman will have to make up his mind 
about the future of Japan, the future status 
of Manchuria, Korea and other areas. 

Once peace settlements are made and a 
peace treaty drawn, the new league to be 
formed at San Francisco, or the Security 
Council of that league, is likely to be given 
the task of enforcing the settlements. 
Settlements affecting Europe will be made 
primarily by Russia, Britain, U.S. and 
France, with smaller countries in Europe 
signing. The Far Eastern settlement prob- 
ably will be made by U.S., China, Russia 
and Britian, provided Russia enters the 
Pacific war. 

In general, it appears that, with Mr. 
Truman in the White House, the trend in 
international affairs will be away from 
settlement of all issues by three heads of 
government meeting together. The trend 
will be toward use of international ma- 
chinery, such as committees of foreign 
ministers, to work out solutions to prob- 
lems .that the heads of governments then 
will pass upon. This trend in international 
affairs corresponds to the trend in domestic 
affairs inside U.S., where the Cabinet and 
Congress are to come back into more 
prominence. There may be one or more 
meetings of Mr. Truman with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Marshal Stalin, but 
the time of personal settlements of broad 
issues of foreign policy on the basis of 
personal meetings and personal exchanges 
is coming to an end. 
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TEST OF PRESIDENT’S POWER: 
COMING BATTLES IN CONGRESS 


Trade Agreements, International Commitments as Trouble Spots 


Prospect that party strife 
will force an early end to 
legislative-executive truce 


A test of the apparent good feelings be- 
tween Congress and President Truman is 
close at hand. At a moment of critical 
change, all groups rallied behind the new 
President. Varying elements of both parties 
assured him of their support. A spirit of 
unity was put on display. But what Mr. 
Truman has is a truce, not a permanent 
peace. The deep, underlying, economic dif- 
ferences that divide Congress have not 
been altered. 

These differences already are surging to 
the surface in various committees that are 
considering a series of plans for handling 
foreign trade after the war. The plans in- 
volve a World Bank, currency stabilization, 
loans to foreign governments and their na- 
tionals, tariffs and specific trade programs. 

They are a part of the legacy that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt left to his successor 
—a program that was evolved to imple- 
ment the world agency that is to be cre- 
ated at San Francisco. Diplomats say the 
United Nations organization that comes 
from San Francisco is only the dry-boned 
skeleton of an organism to keep the peace; 
that tle econon..ic treaties are the flesh and 
blood that will make international good 
will a living thing. And Mr. Truman has 
promised to carry this fight through. 

Historic battleground. Mr. Truman 
enters the fight with his ears filled with 
words of good will. His own party is well 
united behind him. Republican delegations 
have visited him to offer their co-operation. 
He is of Congress, and knows its problems. 
He has many close friends on Capitol Hill 
and is well liked generally there. But he 
knows well that friendships do not dictate 
the results of partisan political battles. 

Much historic combat of the past has 
circled about the problems of foreign trade. 
Important financial interests have privi- 
leges at stake in the measure for a World 
Bank. For much of their history, both par- 
ties have divided over the tariff issue. And, 
at each step along the way to world co- 
operation in aviation, oil, communications, 
shipping and other economic matters, 
some domestic interest will be trod upon. 

Moreover, in the background lies the 
a yet unspoken thought on Capitol Hill 
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that, if Harry S. Truman does a good job 
as President during the next three years, 
he will have a strong—all but certain— 
claim upon the 1948: nomination of the 
Democrats to be President in his own 
right. And the issues of the 1948 presiden- 
tial campaign will be drawn from the bat- 
tles that lie ahead. Even more imminent 
are the congressional elections of 1946. 
Whatever may be the Republicans’ will to 


— 


Mr. Truman will pick up the program 
his predecessor already had outlined for 
this Congress and go ahead with it. No 
new legislation is on the horizon at the 
moment. But all are convinced that tax 
and full-employment measures will be re- 
quired as the Government turns the corner 
from war to peace. 

As the program stands now, the topmost 
ilems are appropriation measures for the 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON THE HILL 


With Senators Ferguson, Burton, Connally, Brewster 
... for the White House a truce, not a peace 


co-operate with Mr. Truman, his elevation 
to the Presidency does not diminish their 
wish to capture control of Congress. 

The program. President Truman is 
working far more closely with the congres- 
sional leaders of both parties, however, 
than Mr. Roosevelt ever did. Both Re- 
publicans and Democrats know what leg- 
islation he has in mind for Congress. He 
has gone over the program with them. 
And there is the expectation in the future 
that he will discuss his plans with the 
leaders of both parties, achieving agree- 
ment wherever possible, but fighting with 
the Republicans when necessary. 


conduct of the war, economic treaties to 
implement the United Nations organiza- 
tion, and the security agency plan that is 
worked out at San Francisco. The pros- 
pects for those measures are: 

War appropriations will get ready 
approval from Congress. The conduct of 
the war is not a partisan matter. It was not 
under Mr. Roosevelt, and it will not be 
under Mr. Truman. Money needed to 
carry out the plans of the military and 
naval chieftains will be provided promptly. 

Domestic appropriations will be pro- 
vided with about the same readiness. There 
will be less disposition to quibble here than 
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there would have been if Mr. Roosevelt had 
lived. The same personal animosities and 
suspicions that some Congressmen directed 
toward Mr. Roosevelt and his administra- 
tors do not apply to Mr. Truman. The new 
President starts with a clean slate, un- 
burdened by the enmities that 12 years of 
action had piled up for his predecessor. 

International Bank. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, envisaged in the Bretton Woods 
plan, is likely to go through Congress with 
but little change. Here, again, the clean 
slate with which Mr. Truman starts will be 
helpful. Old enmities and suspicions do 
not stand in the way. 

Johnson Act. The old law forbidding 
loans to foreign nations and their nation- 
als if those countries are in default on the 
debts that they owe to the U.S. from the 
first World War is bound up in the Bretton 
Woods plan. The signs are that repeal of 
the Johnson Act will go through. 

Currency stabilization. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which the Bretton 
Woods plan would create to stabilize cur- 
rencies, is likely to be altered to allow the 
International Bank to lend money for sta- 
‘bilization purposes. These loans might be 
made either to a country or to the Fund, 
itself. With this change, the prospects 
look favorable for adoption of the Bretton 
Woods plan. 

Export-Import Bank. To broaden the 
base of international credit, the Export- 
Import Bank will be used. Proposed is an 
increase in the lending powers of the 
Bank. Few doubt that Congress will ap- 
prove this change. The Export-Import 
Bank and the International Bank will 
handle the postwar financing which Lend- 
Lease—the first big bill signed by the new 
President—is forbidden to do. 

Selective Service extension. Continu- 
ance of the draft law falls into the same 
category as war appropriation measures. 
Efforts will be made to limit the use of 
18-year-olds in combat, or to fix a period 
of training for them. But, aside from this, 
the measure will be extended with little 
change. 

Trade agreements. The first big fight 
of President Truman with Congress will 
come on the proposal of Mr. Roosevelt 
that the President be given the power to 
make another cut of 50 per cent in the 
rates of the old Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 
in exchange for trade benefits granted the 
United States by other countries. 

The Administration is fighting hard for 
this power. Diplomats feel that other na- 
tions will have less faith in the willingness 
of the United States to work for economic 
peace if this permission is withheld. Many 
officials have urged the House Ways and 
Means Committee to approve the measure. 
Even aging and ill former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, father of the original 
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FIRST CHAPTER 
One of President Truman’‘s first acis in office was to sign the Lend-Lease Extension Act, then turn 
over to the witnesses as historic souvenirs the pens used in the ceremony. Behind the Chief Execu- 
tive, left to right: Senator Vandenberg, Representative Eaton, Senator Connally, FEA’s General 
Counsel Cox and Administrator Crowley, Secretary of State Stettinius and Representative Bloom. 
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Trade Agreements Act, sent in an appeal 
from the Naval Hospital at Bethesda, Md. 

Republicans are arguing that no one can 
know what sort of trade conditions will 
prevail after the war. They are suggesting 
a simple one-year extension of the Act, in- 
stead of three, as asked by Mr. Roosevelt, 
and are lining up almost solidly against 
any broadening of the authority. Some 
Southern and Western Democrats, whose 
States produce goods that have been affect- 
ed by trade agreements, are joining them. 

But, with so much at stake in the 
gamble for world peace, there still is some 
hope of evolving a compromise that would 
give the President power to make tariff 
cuts deeper than he now can make, but 
give Congress a veto power over those cuts. 

Closer liaison. In the fighting days 
ahead, Mr. Truman will emerge as the po- 


litical captain of the Democrats. Ready or 
not, that job is being thrust upon him, 
and what he does with it will be the meas- 
ure of his own success in 1948. 

This aspect of his task weakens his hold 
upon the Republicans. But a part of Mr. 
Truman’s strength lies in the fact that he 
is a friendly man, liked by men of both 
parties. 

The new President will work more 
closely with Congress than Mr. Roosevelt 
ever did. Mr. Roosevelt came to power at 
a historic low spot in congressional pret- 
tige. Mr. Truman comes in when Con- 
gress is clamoring for a bigger part in the 
Government. He knows Congress and 
sympathizes with its wishes. He is willing 
to co-operate in giving it a broader hand. 
But he knows, too, that there are battles 
ahead. 
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Mr. Truman’‘s Way of Life: 


New Privileges and Restraints 
White House Contrast to Simple Habits, Frugal Past of Executive 


Limit placed by Presidency 
on old easy familiarity. 
A quick show of firmness 


At first, President Harry S. Truman’s 


“humility” was stressed and _ stressed 
again by the newspapers. The word 


“humble” and all its synonyms were 
worked and overworked as press dis- 
patches poured from Washington. The 
country was receiving an impression that 
“humility” was the new President’s prin- 
cipal, and perhaps only, definite charac- 
teristic. Presidential advisers worried. They 
feared the public was beginning to think 
of Mr. Truman as a man who questioned 
his own capabilities. They were afraid that 
public confidence would be impaired. 
Tactfully, they suggested that the time 
had come for some show of firmness. 

Mr. Truman quickly saw the point. On 
his fifth day in office, reporters trooped 
into the White House for a press confer- 
ence. He revealed to them that he also 
could be forthright, resolute, even aggres- 
sive. The tone of the dispatches changed. 
The public saw another facet of Mr. Tru- 
man’s character and was impressed. 

Overwhelming change. In many 
ways, this little series of incidents typifies 
the overwhelming change that has come 





HOME IN MISSOURI 
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into the life of President Truman. He 
can’t be himself any more. His every atti- 
tude, however sincere, must be studied 
and reshaped with a view to what the 
public thinks or should think. The spon- 
taneous quips that he likes are denied him. 
So are most of his old, pleasantly simple 
ways of living and of doing things. 

The step from Senator and Vice Presi- 
dent to the Presidency was vast in itself. 
But looking further back, Mr. Truman, 
who 10 to 20 years ago was a debt-ridden 
farmer and county supervisor, now has the 
salary of the President and is surrounded 
by all the luxury of the White House. Al- 
together, the story of President Truman is 
an amazing tale of poverty to affluence, of 
a plowman risen to a position of greatest 
power. The transformation is even more 
striking when examined more closely. 

Income. In his first political job. less 
than 20 years ago, Mr. Truman got $5 a 
day as a road overseer driving an eight- 
mule hitch that pulled a road scraper. 
Then came a salary of several thousand a 
year as a county judge. As Senator he re- 
ceived $10,000, and the total family in- 
come was raised to $14,500, because Mrs. 
Truman worked as his secretary. That 
helped pay off the last of the debts that 
remained from the failure of Mr. Tru- 
man’s clothing business in 1921. In the 
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Vice Presidency, there was a salary of 
$15,000, which taxes cut to about $11,000. 
Now, as President, he draws $75,000 in 
Government pay. After federal taxes, about 
$33,000 is left. But a President has many 
expenses. Franklin D. Roosevelt is com- 
monly supposed to have gone somewhat 
heavily into his private income to defray 
them. Mr. Truman has no private income, 
and there is some questioning as to wheth- 
er his $33,000 will be enough. A proposal 
to raise his pay is pending in Congress. 
In addition to salary, the President re- 
ceives a $25,000 annual travel allowance, 
which Mr. Roosevelt usually exceeded. 
The President has no rent to pay. 
Residence. At first there was a farm- 
house and later, in Independence, Mo., 
a many-gabled, late Nineteenth Century 
frame house, adorned with a maze of 
jigsaw, gingerbread trimmings. In Wash- 
ington, Mr. and Mrs. Truman lived in a 
succession of apartments. The last, of five 
rooms, cost $120 a month, which is con- 
sidered modest-scale living in Washington 
officialdom. Now, the Truman residence 


becomes the White House, with its Colo- 
nial simplicity, modern luxury, and big 
staff of 

Right up until the death of President 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Truman did most of her 
own housework and cooking and worried 


servants. 
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HOME IN WASHINGTON 
... the early gingerbread trimmings have given way to Colonial simplicity 
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over the family ration books. Maids are 
iiard to get in wartime Washington, and 
sm likes to do her own work, anyway. 
Often when Margaret, the Trumans’ 
21-year-old daughter, was off on a date, 
Mr. Truman helped with the dishes after 
dinner. Now there are others to attend 
to such things, there are servants and 
secretaries. 

The President, now is to have a valet. 
Mrs. Truman is to have a social secretary. 
The Truman social activities were uncom- 
plicated when he was a Senator. But when 
he became Vice President, Washington 
society began rushing the Trumans. In the 
White House there will be many obliga- 
tions, a great deal of protocol to follow, 
and much correspondence for the new 
social secretary to handle. Whereas Mr. 
and Mrs. Truman customarily rode the 
crowded Washington busses to and from 
the Capitol each day, now White House 
limousines wait with liveried chauffeurs 
and a reasonable supply of gasoline. 

As for food ration points, that is out of 
Mrs. Truman’s domain now. Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Nesbitt, the White House house- 
keeper, looks after them. The White House 
receives its points on an institutional basis, 
just as would a hospital, a school or any 
other establishment with a large and vary- 
ing number of people to be fed. Mrs. Nes- 
bitt says there are plenty of red points just 
now. But she looks back a bit ruefully to a 
period just after some heavy Roosevelt en- 
tertaining when she had to feed a house- 
hold of 60 persons on 21 red points a day 


to catch up. Like other people’s, the presi- 


dential supply of scarce foods is limited. 

The Government pays the bill for formal 
state entertainment. It also pays the White 
House staff, including social secretary and 
valet. It provides the chauffeurs and auto- 
mobiles. All told, Mr. Truman has an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 to be spent at his 
direction for these things, for the upkeep 
of the White House and a long list of 
things, including the gas and electricity 
bills. He also has an additional $300,000 
and more for hiring secretaries and clerks 
and otherwise running the business offices 
of the White House. 

Mr. Truman, who was accustomed to 
coming and going as he pleased, now will 
be carefully convoyed by Secret Service 
men and police details. He does not like 
that. Further, he will be bossed around by 
the Secret Service, which will veto any 
plans that it considers too hazardous to 
the President’s personal safety. 

All these things serve to wall! a President 
in. The formality of the White House, the 
ever-present guards and necessarily long 
hours at work cut a President off from old 
friends and old associations. The mere 
fact that a man is President also erects a 
barrier. The personality.of a President 
sometimes changes, as personal relation- 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING 

Not many days ago the Trumans were still doing 
their-own housework, worrying about red points. 
Now White House housekeeper Nesbitt will do 
the worrying, see that their private dining room 
in the Executive Mansion operates as smoothly 
as it did under the Roosevelt Administration. 


ships are altered. These changes can be re- 
flected in unexpected presidential decisions. 

Personal relationships. Mr. Truman 
no longer can be on terms of easy fa- 
miliarity with old neighbors and friends. 
Even in Washington, he knew the apart- 
ment dwellers around him. By illustration, 
on the night that he took the oath of of- 
fice, the lady across the hall offered a bite 
to eat when the Trumans returned, late, 
to their apartment. The President accept- 
ed. He likes things to be that way. 

But they can’t be that way in the White 
House. Occasionally, there may be time 


for a quiet evening of fun with old friends 
from the Senate and House or a smal] © 
group from Missouri. Now and then there _ 
may be a chance to play piano duets with | 
his daughter. Such things, which refresh a | 
busy man and give him new perspectives, 
probably will not be very frequent. 

As Senator and Vice President, Mr, © 
Truman kept the door always open, and 
a succession of people thronged in. He | 
has said he would like it that way in the 7 
White House. But in the nature of things” 
that is impossible. q 

Mr. Truman has encouraged a few old — 
friends to continue calling him “Harry,” 9 
as they always have. Few Presidents have 7 
done that. Almost no one outside the fam- | 
ily called President Roosevelt “Franklin.” 
Vice President Garner often addressed him — 
as “Captain,” or “Boss,” and old associates 
from the Albany days called him “Gover- 7 
nor.” First-name callers have been a prob. 
lem sometimes in the past. “Mr. President” | 
is the correct, but somewhat chilling, term ” 
of address. 

All these are changes which in one way 
or another will make themselves felt in | 
Mr. Truman’s official record. But the 
greatest change is in the amount of plain, 
raw power which Mr, Truman suddenly 
finds in his hands. 

Power. One of Mr. Truman’s last acts 
as Vice President was to sign a bill, rou- 
tinely signifying that the Senate passed it. 
One of his first as President was to veto 
the same bill. The two actions indicate, 
but hardly measure, the increase in his 
power. 

President Truman suddenly finds him- 
self the head of a nation which is making 
war simultaneously a few miles from Berlin 
and a few hundred miles from Tokyo. He 
has vast emergency powers delegated to 
him for the duration of the war. Whereas 
even as Vice President, he seldom saw Mr. 
Roosevelt, and took no influential part in 
the conduct of things, General Marshall 
and Admiral King now come running at 
his bidding. He can make decisions that 
will affect the trend of the war and the 
peace and alter the daily lives of millions 
throughout the country. Billions of dollars 
are spent under his direction. He even has 
at his disposal a fund which he may spend 
as he pleases for confidential war purposes. 
It is down to $60,000,000 now, but is to be 
replenished. He will deal on terms of 
equality with Marshal Stalin of Russia and 
Prime Minister Churchill of Great Britain. 

In brief, his power is such that his whim 
is made law by those around him. 

The late Richard Jervis, Secret Service 
chief, who saw seven Presidents come into 
office, used to say: “Once a man steps over 
the threshold of the White House as Presi- 
dent, he becomes a different person.” It is 
easy to see why, and also to foresee that 
President Truman can be no exception. 
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Way 4 Battie Wacon wears 4,000 Sappuires 


THE DELICATE PRECISION instruments so essential to the 
navigation of ships of the sea—and ships of the air —are 
dependent for accuracy on jewel bearings. There are 
1,000 of them in a battleship. 

Before the war, synthetic sapphire for these bearings 
came from abroad. Today, because of concentrated ef- 
forts over the past 36 months by THE LINDE AIR PRop- 
ucts COMPANY, a Unit of UCC, America need never 
again depend upon an outside source for this hard, 
smooth, wear-resistant material. 

This unusual UCC research project led to the quan- 
tity production of Linde sapphire and Linde ruby. 
These are produced in the form of a single crystal 
shaped like a cylinder—known as a boule ( pronounced 
“bool” )—and also in the form of rods of varying sizes, 
for more efficient and economical fabrication. 

In addition to its indispensability in bearings for mil- 
itary instruments, Linde sapphire already is being used 


by industry to combat wear in precision gauges, cutting 
tools, thread guides for textile mills, barometers, com- 
passes, and watches. Phonograph needles that -last in- 
definitely are another interesting use. 

American synthetic sapphire production indeed is a 
tribute to American ingenuity, and promises much for 
the Nation’s postwar progress. 

v 


For additional information send for the folder H-4 “Synthetic 
Sapphire Production.” 





Sapphi ae RODS Ruby These objects are Linde sapphire 


and Linde ruby in boule and rod 
form— materials of vital impor- 
tance in military and industrial 
use. Because they are single crys- 
tals that are second only to the 
diamond in hardness—and can 
be given a surface that is per- 
fectly smooth—they are invalu- 
able in bearings and in countless 


Sapphire oe 10) 0) Fh es Ruby other parts where there is wear. 














BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [i] 


a8 New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE — The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation 


©1945 The Studebaker Corporation 


Studebaker Weasels help pace the drive to Tokyo 


— read what they said about 
this amazing new personnel and 
cargo carrier in a Philippines dis- 
patch to “Yank,” the Army weekly. 
Here’s the quotation: 

“The Weasel is still getting to the 
front in this tough sector (Leyte) after 
every other type of vehicle has bogged 
down in the rice paddies and swamps 
... To the infantrymen stretching one 
day’s rations to three, the sight of 
these little jobs, churning through 
the bog past swamped trucks, is a 
fine and heart-warming spectacle.” 


Designed by Studebaker engineers 
and built in the Studebaker factories, 
the Weasel finds footing on all kinds 
of terrain—-sand, snow, mud, swamp 
or solid ground. It clambers up and 
down steep, slippery banks and 


takes to deep water like a boat, pro- 
pelled from shore to shore by the 
movement of its flexible, rubber- 
padded tracks. 

Power plant of the Weasel is the 
brilliantly responsive 6-cylinder en- 
gine of the remarkably economical 
Studebaker Champion motor car. 

Studebaker proudly adds the versa- 
tile new Weasel to its list of war equip- 
ment for our valiant fighting forces. 


Awarded To All ex Studebaker Plants 
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PEACETIME BUILDER OF FINE CARS AND TRUCKS 


Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress—heavy-duty Studebaker military 
trucks— Weasel personnel and cargo carriers 


a oni el 
Your bonds help pay for every 
Flying Fortress flight 
Don’t let up in buying War Bonds—they’re 
your link with every man and woman in 


our country’s uniform—your promise that 
our America must and will stay strong. 
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VIEWS OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Significant Passages From His Speeches and Statements 


President Truman, during 10 years of public expressions and 
of votes in the Senate, has revealed his attitude toward. the issues 
that confront the country. The record of opinions, given below 
in his own words, is the one made by Mr. Truman in his 
years as Senator, his months as Vice President, and in the open- 
ing days of his presidential tenure. 


Government relation to business. I believe that the ob- 
jective (a sound and healthy postwar economy) can best be 
achieved by the Government determining, as soon as possible, 
its policy on certain fundamental points in order that business 
may know the conditions under which it will have to operate. 
Within those standards, business should be left free to make its 
own determinations. That is the American way, and our past 
experience has shown that it is the best way to produce the 
most and the best at the least cost. We must not regiment busi- 
ness because to do so will stifle progress. (1943) 

Regulations. We must also be mindful not to impose unnec- 
essary burdens on industry. Complex regulations must give way 
to simple, fair and easily understood rules. (1943) 

Taxes, postwar. Government will have to provide a sound 
and fair tax system that will encourage the development of new 
business and the expansion of existing small and intermediate 
business. - (1944) 

Price and wage controls. The Administration’s avowed de- 
termination to hold down both wage and price increases offers 
the only hope of avoiding an inflation which would increase war 
costs tremendously and leave both agriculture and labor facing 
a severe deflation when the war ends. The success of any such 
policy must rest upon equitable treatment so that it will obtain 
the support of all groups and individuals. (1943) 

Materials controls. During this war, it has been necessary for 
the Goverment to create many 


Reconversion. I am one who believes that planning should 
be done now before the arrival of the crisis which will confront 
us immediately upon the cessation of hostilities. (1944) 

Need for civilian goods. There will be no inflation if goods 
are available. It is doubtful whether the cost of living can be 
stabilized in a postwar period or even in a period following the 
collapse of one of the war fronts unless a reasonable amount of 
civilian goods are made available. (Report of Truman Com. 
mittee, 194+) 

Reconversion financing. To the extent necessary, and only to 
the extent necessary, the Government should supplement pri- 
vate banking where private banking is not able to do the job 
(of financing reconversion) , but should not try to supplant it or 
to place the Government in control of business. Every effort 
should be made to induce business to obtain working capita! 
through the investing public, and not by loans from, or guar 
anteed by, a Government agency. (1943) 

Monopoly. Our industrial history teaches us rather that. 
once an industrial empire has been created, there is a strong 
tendency for its management to seek to maintain the status quo 
by fair means or foul rather than to embark upon new, untried 
and speculative undertakings, which, after all, is the only sure 
means through which progress can be made. (1944) 

Cartels. The cartel theory . . . in essence expounds the view 
that those who at one time, either themselves or more often 
their predecessors, made signal contributions to the advance- 
ment of civilization are, by reason of that fact, entitled to an 
existence in perpetuity at the expense of society in general with- 
out making any further contributions. This proposition I hold 
to be fundamentally unsound and unattainable. (1944) 

Effect of cartels on U.S. The system of cartels that has 
existed between large industries of various nations has had a 

terrible effect on the United 





agencies ‘vhich have controlled 
and doled out materials . . 

These controls were justified 
only by the necessities of war 
and should be eliminated at 


Here at a glance is the voting record 
President Truman made when a Senator 


HE WAS FOR: 


States. One of the_ principal 
reasons for the failure of our 
private industry to develop a 
synthetic rubber program with 
its own resources was a cartel 
contract arrangement. (1942) 





the end of the war. (1943) 
Control of civilian manu- 
facture. The (Truman) Com- 
mittee is firmly of the opinion 
that we must try now to limit 
and, as fast as possible, to re- 
move wartime orders and re- 
strictions . . . We are opposed 
to suggestions that Govern- 
ment agencies should deter- 
mine what manufacturers 
should be permitted to make 
civilian goods, what goods they 
are to make, and under what 
circumstances they can sell 
those goods. We must not cre- 
ate a whole new system of 
controls over civilian opera- 
tions on the attenuated theory 
that they are necessary to war 
production. (1944) 





Repealing income tax publicity 

Rescinding $25,000 salary limit 

Wagner Labor Relations Act 
(1935) 

Wage-Hour Law (1937) 

Byrnes Amendment to condemn 
sit-down strikes (1937) 

Extending Trade Agreements 
Act to 1945 

St. Lawrence Waterway 

Low-cost housing law (1937) 

Holding Company Act (1935) 

Social Security Act (1935) 

Increasing Social Security pay- 
ments (1939) 

Renewing power to devalue cur- 
rency (1939) 

Adoption of Lend-Lease 


Increasing farm parity appro- 
priation (1941) 

Continuing subsidy of farm in- 
terest rates (1937) 

Loans to tenants to buy farms 

Soil Conservation Act (1936) 

Overriding veto of 1944 revenue 
bill 

Continuing National Youth Ad- 
ministration (1943) 

Bonus for veterans (1936) 

Abolishing Hatch Act restric- 
tions on federal officeholders 
(1940) 

Extending Hatch Act 
tions to States 

$500,000 fund for Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee 


restric- 


HE WAS AGAINST: 


Raising corporate income tax 
rate from 40 per cent to 50 
per cent (1942) 

Connally-Smith Antistrike Act 

Raising “little steel” formula 


Congressional control of TVA 
expenditures 

Keeping unemployment insur- 
ance in hands of States (1944) 

Ending consumer subsidies (1944) 








Unrestricted production. 
Business will have to avoid 
cartels and combinations and 
to concentrate on producing 
more and better goods. It must 
learn to earn its income by 
working with small margins of 
profit on a vastly increased 
amount of business. (1944) 

Labor. As chairman of the 
Truman Senate Committee, | 
checked into many labor dis- 
turbances, and on the whole | 
found that labor has a truly 
magnificent record, one of 
which you can all be proud. 
(1944) 

Labor abuses. Labor will 
have to concentrate its efforts 
on its legitimate desires for 
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high wages and good working conditions. It will have to avoid 
stoppages, make-work practices and resistance to the develop- 
ment and installation of new and better production techniques 
designed to lower costs. In that way labor can achieve its aims 
and still do its part so that the workingman can lead a more 
abundant life. (1944) 

Strikes. There is no question but what the defense program 
has been very seriously handicapped by reason of strikes and 
threatened strikes, and furthermore that many of such strikes 
ought not to have taken place . . . Leadership in both labor and 
industry have been too much concerned with their own inter- 
ests and too little concerned with the national welfare. (1942) 

Outlaw strikes. Problems as important as the labor problem 
should not be left to solve themselves, and small groups of labor 
must not be permitted to set at naught agreements made by 
labor after months of negotiation with industry and Govern- 
ment and approved by the majority. (1942) 

Postwar wage increases. We shall not, for the sake of price 
and profit, restrict our output of the good things of life. Rather. 
for the sake of our people, we shall return to the forty-hour 
work week and increase basic wages in terms of actual purchas- 
ing power—that is, we will enable labor to buy and use an ever- 
increasing amount of the good things of life. (1944) 

Labor draft. I do not think it is possible to force any man to 
work unless he wants to work. I know it cannot be done without 
a sacrifice of efficiency. (1943) 

Unemployment insurance. I favored legislation to provide a 
minimum income to those unfortunate enough to become unem- 
ployed during this difficult period of transition . . . I will work 


_for worthwhile legislation to give labor the kind of unemploy- 


ment insurance that means something. (1944) 

Postwar prosperity. Everything necessary to establish a 
prosperity beyond anything that we have ever had befere is 
available to us . . . Hundreds of the finest and most modern fac- 
tories, hundreds of thousands of the newest and most efficient 
machine tools . . . millions of men and women to operate the 
tools. We have developed new materials and new processes of 
manufacturing . . . We can continue to lead the world in indus- 
trial progress and can continue to pay the highest wages for 
labor in the world . . . only by producing the best goods in mass 
quantities at the lowest costs, so that there will be sufficient 
employment and purchasing power to assure widespread dis- 
tribution among all our people. (1943) 

Full employment. We are determined that we will not 
again go back to the situation that existed in 1939 when we had 
9,000,000 unemployed and 5,000,000 persons not listed as seek- 
ing employment but who have subsequently been employed in 
war work . .. By creating the goods and the spending power to 
purchase them, we will provide the foundations for the soundest 
and most prosperous economy that the world has ever seen. (1944) 

War plants. Nor can we throw into junk heaps twenty bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of new plants and equipment. With those 
plants we shall make more and better goods. (1944) 

Disposition of war plants. The Government must be prepared 
to sell or lease these plants or facilities in accordance with their 
true value to those interested in acquiring them. (1943) 

Housing. The housing field should provide a whole new in- 
dustry for this country, greater in size and importance than the 
automobile industry ever was. (1943) 

Transportation. The Government’s function should be, not 
to direct and operate transportation systems either itself or 
through cartels, but rather to police and curb manifestations of 
self-interest which are harmful to growth and progress... We 
want integration of operation, but we certainly do not want 
that type of integration of ownership which we have witnessed 
in the past, of which the Van Sweringen railroad empire was an 
outstanding example. To add trucks, busses, barges and air lines 
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to such an integrated system would only multiply abuses and 
increase the damage to the public welfare. (1944) 

World trade. We must now learn to live with other na- 
tions for our mutual good. We must learn to trade more with 
other nations so that there may be—for our mutual advantage 
—increased production, increased employment and better stand- 
ards of living throughout the world. (April 16, 1945) 

Isolationism. America can no longer sit behind any mental 
*Maginot Line.” Either we must be ready to repeal alone all and 
any attacks from the rest of the world—or we must be willing 
to co-operate with friendly states to check the first sign of 
aggression on the part of any nation. (Feb. 22, 1945) 

In this shrinking world it is futile to seek safety behind geo- 
graphical barriers. Real security will be found only in law and 
in justice. (April 16, 1945) 

War policy. We are fighting this war to preserve the nation. 
(1943) 

Our demand has been, and it remains—unconditional -sur- 
render. We will not traffic with the breakers of the peace on the 
terms of the peace. (April 16, 1945) 

War leadership. The grand strategy . . . has been deter- 
mined . .. We are now carrying out our part of that strategy 
under the able direction of Admiral Leahy, General Marshall, 
Admiral King, General Arnold, General Eisenhower, Admiral 
Nimitz and General MacArthur. I want the entire world to 
know that this direction must and will remain—unchaniged and 
unhampered. (April 16, 1945) 

War criminals. Nothing shall shake our determination to 
punish the war criminals even though we must pursue them 
to the ends of the earth. (April 16, 1945) 

Peace planning. For the victors to rely upon force alone 
would be futile. Any order which hopes to survive must ulti- 
mately appeal to the minds of men. Enlightened world-wide 
education may be the lost key to lasting peace. (1945) 

Allied co-operation. We must not wait for a perfect inter- 
national plan . .. As we united for victory, we must unite for 
peace. (March 17, 1945) 

Nothing is more essential to the future peace of the world 
than continued co-operation of the nations which had to muster 
the force necessary to defeat the conspiracy of the Axis powers 
to dominate the world . . . The responsibility of the great states 
is to serve and not to dominate the world . . . I appeal to every 
American, regardless of party, race, creed or color, to support 
our efforts to build a strong and lasting United Nations organi- 
zation. (April 16, 1945) : 

U. S. leadership. I think God intended for this country to 
assume the leadership of this world, and I think we are going to 
do it. (1944) 

Peace and prosperity. Today, America has become one of the 
most powerful forces for good on earth. We must keep it so... 
May we Americans all live up to our glorious heritage. In that 
way America may well lead the world to peace and prosperity. 
(April 16, 1945) 

Religious and racial intolerance. Evil doctrines of dis- 
crimination frequently imported from gangster nations plague 
certain areas in America. Racial and religious intolerance is be- 
ing preached and practiced here by agents of our enemies, as 
well as by innocent victims of their propaganda . . . The after- 
effects of this poison may be felt for years to come, especially 
if we do not recognize its danger and actively combat its 
spread. (1945) 

Racial relations. More than six years ago, I cast my vote in 
the Senate for a federal antilynching law. I have always voted 
in favor of appropriations for the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. (1944) Tee ; 

Poll tax. On numerous occasions I have cast-my vote in favor 
of such legislation (to outlaw the poll tax). (1944) 
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Tne National Week 


MORE RUBBER AND OIL 


Help for Civilians in Imminent Reconquest of Far Eastern Sources 


Belief that gasoline made 
as superfuel by-product may 
glut U.S. storage for a time 


The first signs of future abundance for 
civilian users of gasoline, of fuel oil and 
of tires are beginning now to appear. 
These signs grow from the mounting tem- 
po of military success. 

Gasoline is starting to accumulate in 
the United States. The vast reserves in 
Europe have increased to the point where 
they are more than sufficient for all pos- 
sible military needs there. The really 
heavy flow of gasoline to the Pacific has 


not have to be refined before being used 
to power ships. It can be had for the 
taking. Total prewar production in. Bor- 
neo was 2,700,000 tons. In addition, Brit- 
ish troops have fought their way into the 
important oil fields in Burma, whose pre- 
war output was 1,100,000 tons. All of this 
oil, by giving the armed forces a source 
close to the battle front, indirectly can 
relieve the drain on U.S. supplies at home. 

Rubber sources are beginning to reopen 
in the Far East. In the Philippines, U.S. 
troops in recent days recovered planta- 
tions with 356,000 trees. Those trees were 
in good shape, although processing mills 
and warehouses had been burned. This in- 





not yet begun. Furthermore, use of a 
new “supergasoline” of more than 100- 
octane rating in the B-29 bombers results 
ina larger quantity of ordinary gasoline, 
its by-product, being produced and stored 
in the United States. As a result, supplies 
are backing up in this country. Despite 
Amy opinion to the contrary, civilian of- 
fcials believe that, in order to avoid diffi- 
cult storage problems, civilian rations will 
eed to be increased after VE-Day. 

Oil in appreciable quantities lies within 
teach of American forces operating in the 
Philippines, One jump ahead of troops in 
the Sulu island growp, under Lieut. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger, is the rich oil 
feld of Tarakan Island, just off the coast 
of Borneo, This oil is so rich that it does 
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—U.S. Coast Guard 
IN THE PACIFIC ... THE THUNDER OF GAS DRUMS 
. » « B-29s will be helping B-cards 


dicates that the Japanese have not been 
able to destroy the rubber plantations in 
the territories they have occupied, and 
that, when Malaya, Sumatra and Borneo 
are recovered, it will be a relatively short 
time before natural rubber in quantity is 
available. Borneo, for example, ordinarily 
produces a substantial amount of rubber 
in small native holdings. If the natives 
have been able to harvest their rubber, 
coagulate it into blocks, and hide it from 
the Japanese, a supply may be available 
as soon as the Island is recaptured. 

What is now occurring shows how 
quickly abundance can return, once con- 
ditions change in the war. 

Benefits for consumers of these three 
products’ already are coming into sight. 








Motorists definitely can look for an in- 
crease in their gasoline rations after the 
end of the war in Europe. This increase 
will be greatest in the East, where the 
shortage has been most acute. Holders of 
A cards the country over will find their 
ration increased from 1.8 to 2.7 gallons a 
week, Holders of B cards the country over 
will be allowed a maximum of 475 miles 
a month, if they can prove their need. For 
those in the East, this means an incréase 
from the present maximum of 325 miles, 
and for those in the Far West, from the 
maximum of 400 miles. Drivers in other 
regions already are allowed the 475-mile 
maximum. Holders of C cards, including 
salesmen and commercial people, will get 
more liberal treatment if their situations 
justify it. Whether the gasoline abundance 
is permanent, however, depends on the 
amount to be shipped to the Pacific. 

The tire outlook also will improve grad- 
ually. In the last three years, while syn- 
thetic rubber production has been getting 
under way, the real worry was that the 
supply of natural rubber, essential for 
mixing with the synthetic, might not hold 
out. In the period ahead, access to natural 
rubber in any quantity that will be needed 
seems assured. Tire production in the U.S., 
however, is being slowed up by shortages 
of carbon black, fibers for fabric, and labor. 

The outlook for fuel oil, in contrast to 
that for gasoline and tires, remains less en- 
couraging. One reason is that the types of 
oil that include fuel oil for heating homes 
are in more demand, not less. These types 
of oil are used in ships. With the comple- 
tion of new ships and the great pressure on 
shipping for the Pacific war, as well as for 
bringing soldiers home from Europe and 
for supplying the European countries, the 
amount of such oil needed will be greater 
than ever. For that reason, the rationing of 
fuel oil probably will not end as soon as 
the rationing of gasoline. 

The first fruits of victory in this war 
thus will be coming soon to American con- 
sumers. For the last three-and-a-half years, 
these consumers have been paying the pen- 
alties, through lack of motor transporta- 
tion and shortages of fuel, for this coun- 
try’s early defeats and loss of areas with 
important resources. Now one war is end- 
ing, and in the other war the process of re- 
capturing vital resources has begun. The 
consumer, therefore, can look forward to 
receiving benefits from the changed status 
of both wars. The prospect is that those 
benefits will increase at an accelerating 
rate for many months to come. 
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Troops’ Long Way Home: 
Start of Shift to Pacific 


How the Military Will Select Relatively Few Men 
To Be Discharged When the European War Ends 


Need for most of air and 
service personnel to launch 
all-out attack on Japan 


A shift of men and materials from Eu- 
rope to the Pacific already is getting under 
way. This shift is starting even before war 
in Europe is declared to be ended. It will 
move into high gear the moment Ger- 
many’s main armies are destroyed. 

Events in Europe are reviving deep in- 
terest in the method to be followed in de- 
mobilizing veterans, as well as prospects 
for demobilization, after the European war 
is declared at an end. It is clear at this 
time, on the basis of announced plans, 
that the number of men to get out of the 
service will be relatively small while Japan 
remains undefeated. It also is clear that it 
may be months after hostilities end in Eu- 
rope before substantial contingents of the 
men not needed in the fighting can be re- 
turned to this country for discharge. First 
call for shipping facilities will go to men 
and materials needed in the Pacific. 

In brief the situation is this: 

Navy. There will be no demobilization 
of men in the Navy until the war with 
Japan is ended. Defeat of Germany will 
not bring a reduction of naval strength, 





HOMEWARD BOUND 


but rather a concentration of full strength 
in the Pacific. 

Army Ground Forces. Combat troops 
who will not be needed in the stepped-up 
warfare against Japan will be the first eligi- 
ble for discharge. They will be demobilized 
at a leisurely pace, however, because of the 
emphasis on shifting units to the Pacific. 
Perhaps 15 or 20 per cent of the men over- 
seas will be released over a period of 
months. 

Army Air Forces. Defeat of Germany 
will not bring immediate demobilization of 
the Air Forces. Almost every man and 
plane will be needed in the early phase of 
all-out attack against Japan. Eventually, 
it is planned to discharge Air Forces per- 
sonnel in the same proportion as combat 
troops of the Ground Forces. 

Army Service Forces. No sizable de- 
mobilization of service troops is scheduled. 
They will be needed in the beginning to 
establish bases in the Pacific and supply 
the large new forces that will be sent to 
the Far East. Some units already have 
been shifted. Later, service troops will be 
discharged in the same ratio as others. 

Demobilization formula. When de- 
mobilization begins, men will be discharged 
on an individual basis. Whole divisions or 
smaller units will not be sent home to- 


—Press Association 


. .. Purple Hearts will be important 
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gether. Those selected will be graded ae. 
cording to the following formula: 

Length of service. Credit will be given 
for the number of months in service since 
September, 1940, the date when drafting 
of men began. 

Time overseas. Credit will be given for 
service overseas. Those who were abroad 
three or four years will have an advantage, 

Combat. Men who have been in combat 
will get additional credit. Points will be 
allowed for battle participation stars and 
other decorations such as the Purple 
Heart, Distinguished Service Cross, Medal 
of Honor, Legion of Merit, ete. 

Dependents. Great weight will be 
placed on a man’s family status. Credit is 
given for each dependent child under 18 
up to a limit of three children. While the 
discharge formula does not take age into 
consideration, in reality it will release 
more older than younger men. That is 
because the older men have families and 
often have been overseas longer. 

In operation, the rating system will 
work like this: 

Men stationed in this country who have 
not served overseas will stand little chance 
of discharge. They will lack combat and 
overseas credits. 

Men serving in the Pacific. Veterans of 
the German war will not be the only ones 
released. A few men who have been fight- 
ing the Japanese will be released when te- 
placements become available. 

Men with skills and men with jobs 
awaiting will receive no preference over 
other men. The Army feels that it would 
be unfair to give them a higher rating. 

Officers. The rating system applies to 
officers as well as enlisted men. Officers with 
professions and businesses awaiting them 
will be graded the same as enlisted men. 

Political pull whiclr had a part in hasten- 
ing discharge of men after the last war 
will be avoided under the point system. 

It does not follow that every man with 
the required number of credits will be dis- 
charged. Many will be attached to units 
needed in the Pacific for which there wil 
be no replacements. 

Shipping space will determine the time 
required to return troops to this country. 
The shipping problem is one of shifting 
forces and supplies to the Pacific. How- 
ever, that shift has been speeded up an 
estimated four months by a decision to use 
cargo ships, with special fittings, to bring 
troops to this country for furlough or for 
movement directly to the Pacific. 

As soon as the German war is declared 
ended, pressure will be strong to get men 
home from overseas. Despite this pressure, 
needs of the war in the Pacific will come 
first. It may be six months before troops 
can be brought to this country in any num 
ber and a year before all who are eligible 
for discharge can be returned. 
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Eliminating “idle time’ UPPED PRODUCTION 30°. 


On cylinder heads for radial air- 
craft engines, dozens of cooling fins 
are required. To handle this intri- 
cate cutting job automatically, a 
machine tool manufacturer de- 
signed a special fin-milling machine 
using conventional constant -speed 
drive to rotate the cylinder head. 

But preliminary tests showed 
that, because of the varying depths 
of the cuts, production could be in- 
creased if an adjustable-speed drive 
was applied to rotate the work- 
piece. “Idle time” could be elim- 
inated in the cutting cycle. Due to 
irregular shape of the workpiece, 
the milling cutter was usually un- 
der light load. At certain points in 
the cycle, it was out of contact 
with the metal altogether. 

Westinghouse engineers were 
called in for consultation. Their 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


recommendation: application of the 
Mot-o-trol—an electric adjustable- 
speed drive with accurate load 
control characteristics. Through its 
application, rotating speed of the 
workpiece is greatly increased over 
the light-load sections—thus elim- 
inating “idle time”. The electronic 
adjustable-speed drive maintains 
full load on the cutter regard- 
less of the contour being cut. By 
these improvements, production 
was stepped up as much as 30%. 


This “know-how” in applying 
proved electrical devices to meet 
new power problems is one of the 
important values of Westinghouse 
Engineering Service. It is avail- 
able to you through your nearest 
Westinghouse office. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-91301 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westi nghouse 








HOW w.8.8." CAN 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house Engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product de- 
velopment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, maintenance, 
material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems. . . let 
these men work with your engi- 
heers in planning for reconver- 
sion to postwar needs, 
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SUICIDE-BOMBING THREAT 


Foe’s Technique That Raises Our Losses but Can‘t Stop Invasions 


Wasteful Japanese tactic 
as betrayal of desperation 
and forerunner of defeat 


Suicide bombing now comes to light as 
Japan’s do-or-die defense against sea-borne 
invasion. American warships in growing 
numbers are suffering hits by planes crash- 
ing into their decks and sides and super- 
structures. The U.S. Navy’s casualties are 
going up. In one month m the Ryukyu 
campaign, its losses in all forms of attack 
totaled 4,700 men, including 989 killed and 
1,491 missing. 

The big question now being raised is 
whether Japan at last has hit upon a de- 


planes, especially designed for the job. 
Each plane has room in the nose for 2,240 
pounds of high explosive. The pilot sits 
farther back, but in a position giving a 
clear view of a target. Many of the attacks 
are made from a low level, often at night. 
The charge is set to go off when the body 
or a wing of the plane strikes any object. 
Japan has a special suicide corps to re- 
cruit pilots, swimmers, boatmen and sub- 
marine operators to do her sure-death jobs. 
Suicide pilots are indoctrinated to imagine 
that a successful mission assures immor- 
tality. The pilot is said to get six months’ 
training and three months’ vacation be- 
fore making his one flight for blood. 

The pilot is locked in the plane without 





CLOSE-UP OF A SUICIDE 
... the pilot gets a one-way ticket 


fense so devastating as to turn back the 
tide of defeat from her home shores. Facts 
recently released at the war fronts give a 
clue to the answer. 

What suicide bombing is. Earlier in 
the war, a Japanese pilot occasionally 
would try to carry a U.S. warship with 
him to destruction by diving his plane, and 
its load of bombs and gasoline, into a ship. 
Today, Japan is developing suicide bomb- 
ing as a definite technique and _ big-scale 
method of offshore defense. 

At first, the Japanese used obsolete 
bombers and old transport planes on sui- 
cide missions. But now Japanese factories 
on the mainland of Asia are reported to 
be turning out high-speed, pusher-type 
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a parachute. Men on the field line up and 
salute as the plane starts. Once off the 
ground, its landing gear is dropped auto- 
matically. Whether the pilot ever gets 
through the hail of ack-ack that greets 
him, and whether he dives into a ship or 
into the ocean, his death is sure. The Japa- 
nese word for suicide bombing, “kami- 
kaze,” means floating to heaven. 
Temporary success. The Japanese now 
boast of inflicting heavy losses on Ameri- 
can ships, planes and men by suicide 
bombing. The actual material damage is 
not announced, and what proportion of 
U.S. Navy casualties really is due to 
suicide attacks, American officials do not 


‘say. However, in one month of the Oki- 


2 


nawa campaign, U.S. naval casualties ex- 
ceeded losses among ground troops fighting 
there. That is a reversal of the usual re- 
lationship, and suicide bombing was one 
‘ause. So suicide bombing apparently has 
won some success for Japan. 

The Japanese form of defense, unless 
met by countermeasures, could complicate 
seriously the problems of U.S. forces in in- 
vading Japan. The suicide method can put 
new difficulties in the way of attempting 
bombardment of Japan’s coastal cities by 
carrier planes and battleships. It can in- 
crease the risks involved in any future 
effort by the U.S. Navy to force a way 
into the Japan Sea. It can handicap plans 
for clamping a tight sea and air blockade 
on Japan. America’s job of winning bases 
ringing Japan in China, Formosa or Korea 
may be made tougher. However, indica- 
tions are that the success of suicide bomb- 
ing will prove only temporary. 

Long-run failure. In a broad and en- 
during sense, the resort to suicide bombing 
points. not to victory, but to the doom of 
Japan. Its use reveals a clear trend against 
the Japanese in the struggle between their 
system of war and the U.S. system. The 
U.S. method strives for economy in lives, 
whereas the Japanese are wasteful of their 
men. The Americans, by aiming bombs 
from planes that bring pilots back to live 
and fight another day, virtually have 
driven the Japanese off the seas and out of 
the skies. And now suicide bombers are 
proving a poor substitute for an active fleet 
aud a durable air force in defending Japan. 

Adoption of the sticide method dis- 
closes that Japan’s fight has reached the 
desperation stage. Though that method 
sacrifices everything else to gain accuracy 
in hitting ships, most of the planes are 
shot into the sea. Then, too, counter-meas- 
ures already are being developed. One such 
method is the bombing and strafing of the 
suicide planes’ bases in South Japan. Final- 
ly, the suicide plan invites its own ultimate 
failure by 100 per cent destruction of 
pilots. 

The decisive weakness of suicide 
bombing is revealed by its inability to 
stop offensive operations against Japan. 
America’s Superfortresses, using distant 
bases, are going right ahead with the burn- 
ing of Japan’s war industries. As shown on 
Okinawa, the U.S. Navy and Army are 
pushing without letup their fight for bases 
near Japan. Suicide bombing is proving no 
match for America’s sea, air and land 
power. That combination still looks like a 
sure winner against Japan. 
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TILL THE JAPS SAY “UNCLE” 


AMERICA bounced back hard in this 
war against the Japs, and the boys who 
led the rebound were United States 
Marines. 


Ever since Guadalcanal the Marines 
have proved that boys from Kokomo, 
the Ozarks and the Bronx—when 
steeped in Marine Tradition, skilled 
with Marine training—are doggone 
good fighters. On beachhead after 
beachhead—then in jungle after jungle 
—they were far outnumbered by the 
Japs. But not outfought! 


On they go, those Marines, on land 
and sea and in the air... outsmarting, 
outshooting, outkilling the enemy — 
till the Japs say “Uncle.” 


Internationals. And most of the thou- 
sands of bulldozing tractors they use 
are Internationals, too. Trucks and 
tractors—vital weapons in this grim, 
modern war! 


But proud as we are that Harvester 
has been able to make equipment rug- 
ged enough to fight with the Marines, 
we know that the real fighting machine 
in this march to Tokyo is the Marine 


. himself. What a machine! All speeds 


forward...none reverse. Tough...rug- 
ged...smart. A superlative fighter. A 
superb citizen. 


We proudly salute those boys from 

Kokomo, the Ozarks and the Bronx, 

who are fighting up to their glo- 
rious motto— Semper Fidelis. 


They have good equipment, 
sure. Most of the thousands of ka INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


trucks they use, for example, are 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, III, 








WHERE 
THE MARINES FOUGHT 


From Guadalcanal the Marines 
started marching in giant strides 
toward Tokyo—sweeping clean 
the stepping stones to Victory. 

The Russell Islands, Segi Point, 
Viru Harbor, Rendova, Vangunu, 
Rice Anchorage, Enogai Point, 
Munda, Vella Lavella, Choiseul, 
Empress Augusta Bay. 

On to Tarawa, the island that 
the Japs said couldn’t be taken. 

Cape Gloucester. Then Majuro, 
first pre-war Jap territory to fall 
to U.S. fighters. Roi, Namur, and 
other islands in the Kwajalein 
atoll, 

Eniwetok atoll. The Marianas 
—Saipan, Guam, Tinian. Peleliu, 
in the Palau Islands. And Iwo. 

Closer... closer to Tokyo. 





Power for Wicetory... Power for Peace 
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President's Weelk | 


A QUICK SHOW OF STRENGTH 


Definite Attitudes of New Chief Executive Toward Inherited Issues 


Favor for world economic 
program. Prompt rejection 
of Lublin Poles as delegates 


A slender man wearing glasses stopped 
at the White House gate and said to the 
uniformed guard: “Do I have to show my 
card to get in?” The guard saw who he 
was, smiled, and said: “No, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” And Harry S. Truman walked in to 
begin a week of work that, for jobs done 
and people seen, compares well with any in 
Washington since those early, crisis-ridden 
days of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933. 

Mr. Truman, too, was taking over in 
the midst of a crisis. The old President was 
‘gone. He had left many tasks of warmak- 
ing and peacemaking, of world politics and 
home affairs, unfinished. Upon the new 
Chief of State had fallen the job of carry- 
ing those tasks forward. President Truman 
made his first work one of assuring Con- 
eress, the nation, the armed forces and 
friend and enemy abroad that this would 
be done. He did this by statements and 
brief speeches. Then, he picked up the load. 

Congress. President Truman made it 
clear at the outset that he would work 
closely with Congress and would rely 
heavily upon his congressional leaders for 
advice. He lunched with Senators and 
House members, asked for their support. 
He talked at the White House with con- 
gressional delegations of both parties. 

In the Republican group were men like 
Senator Taft, the Ohio Republican, who 
were making their first visit to the White 
House since Herbert Hoover went out. 
more than 12 years ago. The Republicans 
told the President they would be glad to 
discuss policies with him and help to 
avoid conflict wherever possible. 

Democratic congressional leaders got 
from Mr. Truman the go-ahead signal on 
the general legislative program of Mr. 
Roosevelt. At a party conference in the 
Senate a little later, the Democrats agreed 
to co-operate fully with Mr. Truman. 

In his press conference, President 
Trumen went straight to the question of 
his attitude on economic treaties. He said 
he was for the Bretton Woods monetary 
agreement all the way. 

And, in rapid-fire order, he said: He is 
for the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram; for a Missouri Valley Authority; 
will back up the United States delegation 
to the San Francisco Conference from his 
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THE FIRST PRESS CONFERENCE 


...@ mere symptom of other visitors and problems 


desk: will call for the help of James F. 
Byrnes when he needs it: will be glad to 


meet with the Allied leaders but has no 


present plans for such a meeting; and does 
not plan to lift the ban on racing, the cur- 
few, or the brownout. 

International problems. The press 
conference was one of the biggest in Wash- 
ington history, with 348 reporters and 50 
visitors trying to get in. But this crowd 
was only symptomatic of the problems 
that scores of other visitors brought to 
Mr. Truman’s desk. Topmost were ques- 
tions about the San Francisco Conference 
and about dealing with Germany. 

The President bade Secretary of State 
Stettinius go ahead with plans for negoti- 
ating an agency to keep the peace, and 
promptly rejected a second request from 
Soviet Russia that the provisional (Lub- 
lin) government of Poland be invited to 
the Conference. The United States reply 
said Poland should be represented, but 
only by a new, unified government in ac- 
cord with the Crimea agreement. New ne- 
gotiations were prompted by the reply. 

President Sergio Osmena of the Philip- 
pines came to pay respects, curious about 
Philippine independence, but not mention- 
ing it. Chinese Foreign Minister T. V. 
Soong told of acute inflation in China. The 
President promised all possible aid. 


Legislation and jobs. Freshly finished 
legislation pressed in, and there were jobs 
to fill. The President. signed almost $4,000,- 
000,000 of appropriation bills. He signed 
a measure extending Lend-Lease. But one 
minor bill to refund a bond in a white slave 
case, which he had signed as Vice Presi- 
dent, he now vetoed. 

For the post of Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator-——the job shorn away from the Com- 
merce Department when Henry Wallace 
was confirmed to supplant Jesse H. Jones 
—Mr. Truman chose John W. Snyder, a 
St. Louis banker, a warm personal friend 
and former official of the Defense Plant 
Corp. Mr. Jones said the President could 
not have made a better appointment. 

Visitors streamed in and out. Ted 
Marks, veterans’ placement officer for 
Missouri, told him the troubles of that 
agency. Senator Byrd of Virginia, long 
absent from the White House, talked re- 
ciprocal trade. Generals and Cabinet offi- 
cers came. On one day, the President 
had 16 callers before luncheon. To help 
in the sorting process, Mr. Truman 
picked an old friend for his press sec- 
retary. Charles G. Ross, a distinguished 
Washington correspondent, was drafted 
for the job. The two telephoned their old 
English teacher back in Independence, Mo., 
that they were working together again. 
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Radiophofo — news pictures ouf of the air! 


RCA radiophoto transmits pictures halfway 
around the world and prints them—in a 
matter of minutes! 


And thanks to RCA research, pictures 
now come through the receiver (shown 
above) just about as sharp and clear as the 
originals themselves. 

Through RCA radiophoto, today’s “news 
shot” in Honolulu or Cairo can make to- 
morrow morning’s front page. Or—blue- 
prints for a disabled power generator can 
be flashed to London—saving hundreds of 
vital war production hours. 


Advertisements, fingerprints, documents 
and letters are radiophotoed by RCA Com- 
munications—as many as 2000 a month! 
Even musical scores—such as the new “Trio” 


by the great composer Shostakovich—are 
sent by faster, error-proof radiophoto. 

RCA has long been a pioneer in all fields 
of international communications. Progress is 
constantly maintained by scientific research 
...research that is reflected in all RCA 
products. 

When you buy an RCA radio, or television 
set, or Victrola—made exclusively by RCA 
Victor—you enjoy a special pride of owner- 
ship in knowing that you possess one of the 
finest instruments of its kind that science 
has yet achieved. 
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1926—New ork to London—1 hr. 35 mins. 





Notice the great improvement in 
clarity, as well as in speed—both 
results of RCA research. Radio- 
photo prints are no longer blurred 
by a “pattern.” Today, they’re 
about as clear and sharp as the 
original photograph snapped thou- 
sands of miles away. 
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April 27, 1945 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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If we are to discuss military power in relation to 
international security, it will be profitable first to ex- 
amine some of its more abstract aspects, and there- 
after to consider the world-wide military situation as 
it will exist in the post-war era. Without being unduly 
technical, there are certain characteristics of modern 
military power which are at once apparent. Perhaps 
the most important of these is the fact that today 
military power is measured on a broader basis than 
ever before, since in its ultimate form it encompasses 
all the resources of a nation, plus the ability of that 
nation to draw upon the resources of other nations. 
Another characteristic of military power is its suscep- 
tibility to change. This change may be gradual, re- 
sulting from the depletion of iron, fuel, manpower or 
other essential resources, or it may be comparatively 
rapid, owing to technical developments, such as the 
airplane, the submarine, and the advent of oil as the 
primary fuel. Military power as among nations has 
always been relative, rather than absolute, but mod- 
ern developments have tended to intensify the dis- 
parity between the greater and the lesser powers. The 
price of applied military power, in the form of war, 
has always been costly in life, treasure and human suf- 
fering, but today it has reached staggering propor- 
tions—and now extends to civil as well as military 
populations and resources. 

In addition to these modern developments, it would 
seem that military power, always national in char- 
acter, is now about to acquire under the proposed 
organization a limited international character. This 
development has been hopefully hailed as the essential 
element of the new order which will insure its success. 
We are particularly concerned with this phase of the 
subject, but before discussing it we should first clearly 
understand the world-wide military situation which 
will exist at the time the new organization is estab- 
lished. 

After Germany and Japan are defeated, disarmed, 
and under such effective control that they cannot re- 
build their military power, we shall find a world pro- 
foundly changed in respect of relative national 
military strengths, a change comparable indeed with 
that occasioned by the fall of the Roman Empire. 
This is a fact of fundamental importance in its bear- 
ing upon future international relations, and upon the 
character and prospects for success of any interna- 
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tional organization. The time is not opportune to dis- 
cuss publicly the details of the relative military 
strength of the great Powers—nor the reasons there- 
for. We may, however, make a general, if rough, esti- 
mate based on a theoretical examination of the factors 
involved. 

In the early post-war era the United States and 
Russia, it would seem, will be the strongest military 
Powers, while the British Empire will have lost ground 
militarily and economically and will occupy a third 
position. China’s military potential wiil lie mostly in 
her manpower and possible future industrialization, 
while France, though definitely less powerful than 
Great Britain, in the near future will provide an im- 
portant factor of military power on the continent of 
Europe. 

In other words, on the basis of potential military 
power in the post-war era, it would seem that the 
five great Powers will fall into three well-defined 
groups: United States and Russia, the two most 
powerful; British Empire, below the United States 
and Russia; China and France, clearly below the 
British Empire. Nations other than the United States, 
Russia and the British Empire may be potential 
threats to international peace and security, as con- 
ceived by the international organization, but even col- 
lectively they will not possess sufficient military power 
to involve the world in a global war against the con- 
certed will of the three great Powers. How will this 
situation regarding the military power of nations af- 
fect the purpose and functioning of the international 
organization? 

The announced purposes of the organization are, 
briefly: to maintain international peace and security; 
to develop friendly relations among nations; to 
achieve international cooperation. The second and 
third of these purposes are so closely related to the 
first that in discussing the subject, from a military 
point of view, we may express the basic purpose of 
the organization as being to maintain international 
peace and security. 

What then do we mean by international peace and 
security? There are several kinds of “security” as 
there are several kinds of “freedom”, but none of 
them can exist in the presence of a major war oF 
threat of war. In my opinion, the one great “security” 
for which we must strive—which will mark success if 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








thaDumbarton Oaks Proposals 


 Olnternational Peace 


LSO the Naval Member of the Joint Strategic Survey Committee of 
: the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Delegate, Dumbarton Oaks Conference 


to dis- | we attain it, and proclaim failure if we do not—is se- 
ilitary | curity against World War III. Given that, all other 
there. objectives of the world organization will eventually 
l, €sti- J fall into line; without it, we shall attain none of them. 
actors How then can we prevent World War III? We must 
first identify the conditions which will bring it about. 
S and | These conditions fall in two groups, characterized by 
ilitary | (}) a recrudescence of former enemy Powers as po- 
round | tential aggressor nations; (2) a loss of solidarity 
third among the three great Powers. As to the first of these, 
stly in | the responsibility to insure that former enemy states 
ation, | never again attain the military power essential to their 
: than becoming aggressor nations is not a function of the 
in iM- | proposed international organization; in fact, the last 
ent of | paragraph of the Dumbarton Oaks document provides 
3 that “No provision of the charter should preclude ac- 
ilitary # tion taken or authorized in relation to enemy states, 
at the f as a result of the present war, by the governments 
efined | having responsibility for such action.” This responsi- 
most § bility rests with the United Nations, acting initially 
States | through the United States, Russia, Great Britain and 
w the § France as regards Germany, and through the United 
states, J States, Great Britain and China as regards Japan, 
ential J with the addition of Russia, should that nation even- 
3 COn- § tually join in the war against Japan. 
n col- It is conceivable, in fact quite possible, that pro- 
power § gressively, by agreement among themselves, and by 
> com- § processes within the structure of the international or- 
ll this } ganization, the United Nations may transfer some of 
ns af- § their responsibility for control of former enemy states 
tional | to the international organization, with the expectation 
that such states may eventually attain full member- 
n afé, | ship therein. How, during what period, and by what 
urity; || steps this transition will take place, we cannot clearly 
s; to J foresee, and it would be unwise to attempt now to 
1 and | formulate definite rules and standards for its accom- 
fo the | plishment. The vital thing, so important that it can- 
litary | not be repeated too often, is that whatever the system 
ose Of § of control over Germany and Japan, the success of 
tional § that system is one of- the two basic essentials in the 
success of the international organization, and the pre- 
e and § vention of World War III. 
y” as But even if we are successful in maintaining ade- 
ne of § quate control of former enemy states and eventually 
ar Of § receiving them into the world organization, there will 
rity” | temain the second source of failure. This is a loss of 
ess if | solidarity among the three great Powers. Should these 



































Powers not be able to cooperate effectively on a non- 
aggressive basis, in support of the international or- 
ganization, the organization will be doomed to 
eventual failure. If, in addition, the control of former 
enemy states should be unduly relaxed or fail in any 
substantial degree, as probably would be the case if 
the three great Powers fell out among themselves, the 
field would be open for competing alliances, by which 
Germany or Japan, or both, might be attached to a 
great Power, and World War III would be upon us. 
In assessing the possibilities of a break in the soli- 
darity of the three great Powers, extending to one or 
more of them becoming an aggressor nation, it would 
seem reasonable to assume that the United States, 
whether within or without the international organiza- 
tion, will not become an aggressor. The same assump- 
tion can be made concerning Great Britain. In making 
this latter assumption, however, we should recognize 
that the British position may well be different from 
that of the United States. It might develop that Great 
Britain, because of her uncertainty regarding possible 
developments in the world situation, would feel com- 
pelled under some circumstances to combine with the 
western European Powers, including even a new Ger- 
many, in adopting a strong offensive-defensive policy. 
Such a situation would foreshadow a breakdown of 
the international organization and set the stage for 
World War III. 
It is no reflection on our great ally Russia, that in a 
discussion of this kind we cannot speak with certainty 
as regards the future policy of that nation. The Soviet 
Union is so new and its government so centralized 
that there is little in the past by which to judge the 
future. We have every confidence in Russia, but our 
discussion would be incomplete, did we not recognize 
certain military facts bearing on the subject. Russia, 
in the areas which surround her, could not be coerced 
by any military power at the disposal of the interna- 
tional organization, nor, with a demilitarized Ger- 
many, by the military power of all the other nations. 
In other words, Russia would have the military power 
forcibly to dominate or to absorb adjacent areas if she 
should undertake to do so. Beyond the areas strate- 
gically adjacent to her, the military capabilities of 
Russia, as of any other state, would of course progres- 
sively decline. Russia could not, for example, in the 
(Continued on following page) 




















(Continued from preceding page) 
foreseeable future, threaten the Western Hemisphere. 
Between these two extremes would lie varying possi- 
bilities. 

This brief, and perhaps oversimplified, analysis of 
the world military situation would indicate that se- 
curity against another world war lies in maintaining 
adequate control of Germany and Japan, and in the 
ability and willingness of the three great Powers to 
cooperate with each other, preferably—but not neces- 
sarily—within the structure of a world organization. 

We should recognize, however, that the interna- 
tional organization, while undertaking to bring about 
conditions favorable to peace, and in general to ad- 
vance the cause of national and human welfare 
throughout the world, cannot guarantee either one of 
these two essential conditions for preventing World 
War III. It can and will, however, make the maximum 
contribution humanly possible toward preventing an- 
other world war, by furnishing the machinery for 
settling disputes by pacific means, and by supplying 
limited military power .to enforce, if necessary, its 
decisions against any but the major Powers. 

Under the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, the Security 
Council would have “armed forces, facilities and as- 
sistance” available on its call to enforce any action it 
decides to take for the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity. There have been lengthy discussions as to the 
best means of providing this force. These discussions 
examined two systems, which may be described as 
‘the contingent system and the international police 
force system. Under the contingent system, each na- 
tion, by previous agreement, would be obligated to 
furnish, on the call of the Security Council, certain 
“numbers and types of forces” and certain “facilities 
and assistance”. Under the international police force 
system, by previous agreement, an international police 
force, composed of agreed quotas contributed by the 
several nations, would be permanently maintained 
directly under the Security Council, and available to 
it for the maintenance of peace and security. 

Without attempting to present technical arguments, 
it may be said that, in our military view, the con- 
tingent system offers better promise of effectiveness 
than would the international police force system. Each 
contingent would be as efficient as the national mili- 
tary forces from which it came, and the distribution 
of such forces throughout the world would tend to 
make them promptly available wherever needed. On 
the other hand, an international police force, if widely 
distributed, would lack the esprit, and the opportunity 
for training, of a national force, and if concentrated 
would not be promptly available wherever needed. 
The contingent system is the system recommended in 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

In accepting the contingent system, we must rec- 
ognize that to be effective the contingents must be 
furnished immediately when called—and without the 
necessity of legislative or other delaying government 
action. The document provides that “National air 
force contingents . . . should be held immediately 
available.” This would seem to assume that air forces 
might be adequate, without supporting naval or 
ground forces, an assumption not entirely supported 
by the experience of this war. However, it is intended 
that in practice all contingents will be immediately 
available and in the final document it should be so 
stated. 

In the case of the United States, this point of the 
contingents being immediately available involves a 


question as to the authority of the executive branch of . 


the government to commit our forces outside the 
country without infringing on the warmaking powers 
of the Congress. It would seem that this possible diffi- 
culty may be unduly emphasized; for, after the Se- 
curity Council and General Assembly are set up, and 
by the terms of the proposals, there must be a series 
of agreements among the nations as to the size of their 
respective contingents and the conditions under which 
they will be furnished. These agreements must be sub- 
ject to the constitutional procedures of each country. 
In the United States, therefore, the question of the 


conditions under which its contingent is to be fur- 


nished will be passed upon in advance by the Congress 
in approving the agreement. The provisions of the 
agreement will presumably recognize that the ex- 
ecutive authority, on a number of occasions—some 
seventy-six I believe—has used military force outside 
of the United States, and that there is, therefore, 
ample support for the view that the executive already 
has such authority, short of a formally declared war. 

It is obvious that since the Security Council, a ci- 
vilian body, is charged with great responsibilities in- 
volving, directly or indirectly, fields of military 
activity and concern, it must have the advice and as- 
sistance of a highly qualified military body. The pro- 
posals provide for this in the form of a Military Staff 
Committee. The advice and assistance of this com- 
mittee concern not only the military requirements for 
the maintenance of peace and security, and the man- 
ner by which they are to be made available, but all 
questions of employment and command of forces 
placed at its disposal, and all matters in regard to 
possible future regulation of armaments. It is con- 
templated that, in military operations under the au- 
thority of the Security Council, the Military Staff 
Committee will exercise operational and strategic con- 
trol in somewhat the same relationship to the Se- 
curity Council as the joint Chiefs of Staff,-at the pres- 
ent time, bear to the President in his capacity as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and the Navy. Actual 
command in the field, it is contemplated, will be ex- 
ercised by a commander-in-chief, designated by the 
Security Council on the recommendation of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee and bearing to that committee 
a relationship roughly like that which General Eisen- 
hower, for example, bears to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. | 

To summarize, it may be said that the organiza- 
tional arrangements of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, in military matters, go as far as possible in 
contributing to peace and security and to the other 
high purposes of the organization. They endeavor to 
correct the weaknesses in the League of Nations and 
to build for the future. These arrangements, however, 
and the organization under which they will operate 
cannot of themselves guarantee peace and security 
and prevent World War III. To do this the three 
great Powers must see to it that they maintain control 
over their former enemies, and find no new enemies 
among themselves. 

In conclusion, I would add one final thought—that 
when all is said and done the greatest single military 
factor in the security of the world is the absolute mili- 
tary security of the United States. We should dedi- 
cate ourselves to maintaining it. 


(Reprinted by permission from “Volume XXI, number 3, The 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Political Science— 
May, 1945.” Copyright, 1945, by The American Academy of 
Political Science.) 
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Low? Listen, I was so close to the 
drink, my props were treading water. 


Suddenly, straight ahead, a Jap de- 
stroyer spots me. 


And believe tt or not, when those 
Nips saw me comin’, they let go with 
torpedoes instead of ack-ack guns. 


Brother, I was flying SO LOW, they 
mistook the plane for a PT boat! 


ONCE in a while, even fighter pilots 
like to sit back, relax, and “shoot 


N.W AYER & SON 


the line” a bit. For a moment, when 
the mission’s over, they can afford 
to make up whoppers. Can afford 
to wink at facts. 

But breathing spells of that kind 
are few indeed in combat. And 
they’re few in business, too. With 
a schedule to meet, costs to com- 
pute, countless details to weigh 
eveny day, men of Management can 
waste little time on an interlude of 
“armchair inaccuracies.” 


They must have facts . . . and figures 
. . . continually at hand. To get 


them quickly, accurately, econom- 
ically, Management depends on this 
double-barreled pair: Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and 
modern Comptometer methods! 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1726 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 
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Chester A. Arthur Ulysses S. Grant 
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In stepping from the Senate to the Presidency, Harry 
S. Truman fulfills an American tradition. Congress— 
more than any other institution—is the Mother of Presi- 
dents. As the Pictogram shows, 22 of the 32 Chief Execu- 
tives possessed a background of legislative experience. 

In the early days of the Republic, all Presidents served 
a legislative apprenticeship. George Washington presided 
over the Constitutional Convention which ushered in 
Adams, Jefferson, Madi- 


Congress as it functions today. 
son and Monroe served in the Continental Congress, and 
Monroe later served in the Senate. From John Quincy 
Adams through Polk, the tradition was observed. Zachary 


Taylor, hero-general of the Mexican War, succeeded 
Polk, and then the congressional tradition was resumed. 
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Grover Cleveland 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Woodrow Wilson 
Calvin Coolidge 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 





William H. Taft 
Herbert C. Hoover 


Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln and Johnson each 
had been members of Congress. 

After the Civil War another general, Ulysses S. Grant, 
was elected President, to be followed by two more former 
Congressmen—Hayes and Garfield. President Garfield 
was assassinated after a few months in office, and Vice 
President Arthur succeeded him. Mr. Arthur’s only pre- 
vious governmental experience had been as Collector of 
the Port of New York. 

Since the Arthur Administration, the congressional tra- 
dition has tended to lapse. Grover Cleveland, a former 
Governor of New York, served two terms, separated by 
the regime of Benjamin Harrison, a former Senator. 
McKinley, who served 16 years in the House, fol- 
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Martin Van Buren 


George Washington 
John Adams 
Thomas Jefferson 
James Madison 
James Monroe 
John Quincy Adams 
Andrew Jackson 


lowed the second Cleveland term, and was followed in 
turn by three Presidents who had had no experience in 
Congress—Theodore Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. Then 
the White House was occupied briefly by Harding, a for- 
mer Senator, who was succeeded by Coolidge, Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, each without congressional training. 

In general, Presidents who had a legislative background 
achieved more harmonious relations with Congress. Presi- 


dents who stepped into the office from State Governor- 
ships tended to differ sharply with the national legis- 
lature. This was true of Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. President Coolidge 
was the only former Governor without congressional 
training who had no significant quarrels with Congress. 
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William Henry Harrison 
John Tyler 

James K. Polk 

Millard Fillmore 
Franklin Pierce 

James Buchanan 
Abraham Lincoln 


Andrew Johnson 
Rutherford B. Hayes ‘ 
James A. Garfield 
Benjamin Harrison 
William McKinley 

Warren G. Harding 
Harry S. Truman 


Perogvawe 
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Former Congressmen who had sharp differences with 
colleagues after they became Presidents usually faced 
Congresses dominated by a different party. This was true 
of Andrew Jackson, who was forming the new Demo- 
cratic Party; Tyler, a Democrat with a Whig Congress, 
and Johnson, a Democrat with a Republican Congress. 

Tradition thus indicates that relations between the 
White House and Congress are to be marked by more 
harmony than at any time in the last eight years. This 
prospect is strengthened by the evidence that President 
Truman appears determined to co-operate with rather 
than dominate Congress. He becomes Chief Executive 
with a wealth of friends in the Senate and House and a 
majority of the members belong to his party. 
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1939 AND DECEMBER, 1944 IN A WARTIME PROGRA 


A—5 Aircraft Carriers - B—Battleship C—14 Cruisers D—80 Destroyers E—99 Destroyer 
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WITH A SCHEDULED TOTAL OF WELL OVER 1,000 VESSELS 


F—6 Destroyer Mine Craft 
N—6 Combat Loaded Transports 
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AMERICA DRINKS ITS WATER 
FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 
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Only in America is safe, pure drinking water available 

everywhere . . . but only with single-service cups can we drink 

it freely without fear of cold germs and other infections. Wise manage- 

ment has found that it pays to protect factory workers’ health and production 


efficiency by providing one of these four famous brands at each water cooler. 
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PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
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<ESEM. LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
Worcester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif, 


USE : Divisions of 
Pere UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 








Pro and Com 
of National Issues 


Press Reaction 
To Initial Moves 
Of New President 


President Truman’s first address to 
Congress and his actions since assuming 
the Presidency are greeted with general ap- 
plause from commenting editors. Especial- 
ly do they praise his humility and sincerity, 
welcome his reiteration of his predecessor's 
foreign policy, and see promise for success 
in his relations with Congress. 

Approving his “fine humility” and “un- 
reserved appeal . . . for support,” the St. 
Leuis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) 
says that, in his first speech, “Mr. Tru- 
man told the people and Congress what 
they needed to know and hoped to hear.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.) finds in it “the ring of common 
sense and of decision, . . . the best possible 
assurance ... that the U.S... . will remain 
true to its great purposes and destiny.” 

The speech made “a decidedly favorable 
impression” on the Washington (D.C.) 
Star’ (Ind.), which considers the state- 
ment recognizing the responsibility of the 
great states toward the peoples of the 
smaller states “probably . . . the most sig- 
nificant sentence.” 

Reviewing the decisions already taken 
by the new President, with “so far, not a 
single fumble,” the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Record (Ind.) welcomes his “realistic at- 
titude toward the importance of the Pres- 
idency” as shown in his assertion that 
Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov would 
and should—pay liis respects. And the 
Record hopes that his promise of continued 
efforts for the common people “presages 
the full dissipation of . . . fears that he did 
not share President Roosevelt’s enthusiasm 
for liberal domestic policies.” 

Similarly, the New York Post (Ind.) 
has confidence that “in time . . . Presi- 
dent Truman will implement these words.” 

The new President, says the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant (Rep.), “shows that he 
will lean heavily on Congress and work 
with it. This the country will welcome.” 

“It may well be that . . . he may lead 
us to the achievement of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s goals with an easy facility our great 
departed leader never dreamed possible,” 
the Charlotte (N. C.) News (Ind.-Dem.) 
predicts, for his speech “boded well for re- 
lations with Congress.” 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald 
(Ind.) says his address to Congress “will 
go very far indeed toward gaining for him 
that co-operation for which he pleaded.” 
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This picture from Leslie’s W polly depicts an 1861 Express 
van being loaded with war materials. In those days this 
vehicle was considered a mammoth advance in efficiency. 


READY 


Throughout American history when a real 
need arose, a man or an organization has been 
ready to cope with it. Express shipping is an 
organized service originated 106 years ago to 
meet the demands of those times. Since then, 
through peace and war, Express has promptly 
adopted every scientific advance so as to be ready 
for the nation’s changing shipping needs. 


Today the major part of the unprecedented vol- 
ume of Express, both by rail and air, is connected 
with the war effort. This wartime transportation 
experience and new handling techniques will aid 
in the nation’s postwar commercial shipping 
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needs. 
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_Question. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. P: 


Do you think that Japanewill make 
a strong effort to get out of the war 
when Germany is beaten? 


To present a cross section of public 
opinion on whether Japan will make 
moves to get out of the war when her 
German ally surrenders, The United 
States News asked experts on Far 
Eastern affairs and others the preced- 
ing question. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


v. 4 Sime 


New York, N.Y.; Former Missionary 
Teacher in China, and with Foreign Policy 
Association and Rockefeller Foundation in 
Far East; Principal Economist, Board of 
Economic Warfare, 1942-43; International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations 
since 1943, 


answers: 

Japan may quite possibly try to get out 
of the war when Germany is beaten, but 
it will seek to obtain a conditional rather 
than an unconditional surrender. 

The essential need is that tlte war be 
carried through to a total victory, if we 
do not want to have to fight it over again 
a generation hence. Unconditional surren- 
der must lead to abolition of Japan’s 
Army and Navy, restoration of all terri- 
tories outside Japan’s home islands to 
their rightful owners, elimination or dras- 
tic control of Japan’s heavy industry, and 
destruction of the war-breeding regime 
made up of the Emperor system, the Zai- 
batsu monopolists, the militarists and the 
professional bureaucrats. 


Frederick Moore 


Washington, D.C.; Former Foreign Corre- 
spondent; Former Managing Editor, Asia 
Magazine; Foreign C llor, 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 1921- 26; Men- 
ber, Japanese Delegation to Geneva on 
Manchurian Question, 1923-33, 


answers: 

I think that the Japanese would now 
make an effort to get out of the war if we 
did not insist on unconditional surrender, 
occupation of their homeland islands and 
punishment of their war leaders. I do not 
think they will accept peace on these terms. 
I think they will fight back in the fortresses 
of their mountains and we will have 4 
long-drawn-out conflict on our hands, with 
much loss of blood. 

If we were content with establishing our 
own security on the other side of the 
Pacific we could get that without a repe- 
tition of Tarawa and Iwo on a vaster 
scale. We can now take any place we want 
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Only from Ampco 
can you get all of 
these services and 
benefits: 


Distinctive properties 
of resistance to wear, im- 
pact, fatigue, corrosion. 


A series of engineered 
alloys — with physical 
properties to fit your 
application. 


Quality control to hold 
these properties within 
narrow limits. 


Diversified production 
facilities — coordinat- 
ing in one place all the 
commonly used metal- 
working processes. 


Engineering and pro- 
duction “know-how” to 
give you a practical 
manufacturing program 


A nation-wide organi- 
zation of field engineers 
to assist you. 


A record of proved per- 

ormance in hundreds 
of leading makes of 
equipment. 


A national reputation 
that makes Ampco Met- 
al parts a sales asset. 





The basic properties of this series of alumi-: ° 


num bronze alloys—their unique resistance 
to wear, impact, fatigue, and corrosion — 
are just the beginning of a successful ap- 
plication. It is equally important to select 
the correct grade for your purpose, and to 
design your part for practical production. 


In this important aspect of service, the 
Ampco organization is pre-eminent. The 
Ampco engineering and laboratory divi- 
sions are large, competent groups — able 
to contribute significant ideas and sugges- 
tions, within the framework of your gen- 
eral design program and the operating con- 
ditions of your equipment. 


It pays to consult Ampco at an early 
stage in your design problem. Send us your 
prints for helpful suggestions, or ask for 
technical bulletins. Address Dept. US- 4, 


Specialists in en- 
gineering, produc- 
tion, finishing of 
copper-base alloy 
parts. 





Ampco Metal, Ine. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Ampco Field Offices 
in Principal Cities 


The Meta! without en Equel 











to hold as naval base. We can see to 
it that no new navy is ever built by the 
Japanese—and without a navy they can- 
not again become an aggressor. If we go 
further we will have another situation such 
as we have in Germany on our hands, 


Rep. C. Jasper Bell 


(Dem.), Mo.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Insular Affairs; Member, Filipino Re- 
habilitation Commission, 


answers: 

In view of the rapid annihilation of 
Japanese military forces in the Pacific 
near the homeland, only the fanatical zeal 
of the. Japanese can prevent pleas for a 
soft peace. 

The military leaders of Japan will plead 
for that peace with the hope that the 
terms will be light enough to permit them 
to save their faces and prepare for an- 
other attempt to subjugate all Asia. 


Brig. Gen. William W. Harts 


(Ret.); Amherst, Mass.; Commanded Engi- 
neer Battalion in Philippines, 1901-03; 
Commander, District of Paris, World War |; 
Chief of Staff, Army of Occupation, Ger- 
many, 1919-20, 1922-23, 

answers: 

Present information indicates that the 
Japanese Army thus far is not seriously 
redyced in strength and that the Japanese 
Navy, although reduced considerably, is 
still a strong fighting force. The tendency 
of industry to reverse the military Goy- 
ernment is not yet thought to be sufficient 
to accomplish much. The fanatical defense 
of occupied areas shows no signs of weak- 
ening and will probably increase. 

Germany as an ally was never of much 
material assistance and her defeat is not 
likely to change very much the course of 
Japanese strategy. : 


Kenneth Colegrove 
Evanston, Ill.; Professor of Political Science, 
Northwestern University; Member, Execu- 
tive Council, American Society of Interno- 
tional Law, 

answers: 

No person, least of all one who is 8,000 
miles outside of Japan, can adequately 
predict the action of Japan following the 
defeat of Germany. Even with the excel 
lent monitor service of the Federal Con- 
munications Commission, our knowledge 
regarding the internal condition of Japan 
is small. In any event, the American peo 
ple should not underrate the toughness of 
the Japanese civilian population in the 
same manner that they underrated the 
competence of the Japanese Army and 
Navy prior to Pearl Harbor. The Japa 
nese war machine is not only tough bu! 
also fanatic; at the same time the Jap* 
nese people have great fortitude and loy- 
alty to the Emperor, who now seems to be 
completely in the hands of the militarists 
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Swimming Hole 


Memory— 1941 





Pilot’s Parachute 
Life Raft 


ca 


...and he thanks the makers of the old inner tube 


FTER miles of faithful service—in one of many tires 
that helped open new horizons to millions — the old 
inner tube found its way to some swimming hole. There, 
to the tune of splashing and laughing, it helped keep 
youngsters afloat. 


The youngster is a little older now. The swimming hole 
has grown into a place called the South Pacific. And—as 
you can see—the floating rubber tube has grown too... 
in both size and importance. It’s a life raft saving lives 
now. And you decreed, years ago, that these lives be saved... 
when you first demanded “U. S.” Rubber Products. 


You wanted U. S. Royals because they answered your 
peacetime tire needs. Your son wanted Keds— they were 
America’s best loved rubber athletic shoes. Your daughter 
chose Howland Swim Caps to keep her hair dry. To 


teach the standards you liked, the makers of “U. S.” 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





Rubber Products manned this organization with expert 
engineers, scientists, stylists and skilled workmen of every 
variety. 

Then—when war struck—you were amazed how rapidly 
such an organization could change from peacetime pro- 
duction to overpowering war production. But it was you 
who really prepared us for that job. 

You had already paved the way for these wartime prod- 
ucts when you demanded prewar quality in rubber goods. 
You had ‘already begun saving the lives of thousands of 
our airmen when you and your neighbors decided that our 
peacetime products were important. 

Today, valuable skill and science that your discernment 
encouraged us to put into United States Rubber Company 


are devoted to saving American lives. Tomorrow it will 
again be enriching American lives. 


Listen to Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philhbarmonic-Symphony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ° 


In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd 
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WORKERS TAKING ‘VACATIONS"? 


Despite Reports, Only Small Rise in Number of Jobless Payments 


Preponderance of women 
and older men among those 
awaiting re-employment 


Employers plagued with labor shortages 
now are learning that more than 100,000 
persons are drawing unemployment com- 
pensation insurance checks every week. 
This is in addition to more than 6,200 un- 
employed veterans who are drawing spe- 
cial unemployment benefits weekly. The 
number in both categories is rising and 
could skyrocket after the German war. 

Stories are being circulated of large- 
scale unemployment in some war centers 
at a time when Government officials are 
declaring that critical worker shortages 
exist. Some employers are reporting that 
. workers, after losing jobs, are taking vaca- 
tions while drawing weekly checks for 
compensation insurance. Some discharged 
veterans who are out of jobs are also living 
off Government compensation checks. Un- 
employed veterans can draw $20 a week 
for 52 weeks. Workers who are nonveter- 
ans are entitled to varying benefits, State 
by State, up to a maximum of 20 weeks. 

This situation is attracting so much at- 
tention that the War Manpower Commis- 
sion has felt it necessary to make a special 
study. Actually, however, a special survey 
by The United States News of key labor 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOLDERS 


areas, covering the month of March, 
shows that relatively few workers are draw- 
ing weekly unemployment benefits in rela- 
tion to the number of workers covered by 
unemployment compensation in these areas. 
It also shows that the rise in number of 
these workers is moderate. For example: 

In Portland, Ore. In this large ship- 
building center, where workers are begin- 
ning to receive dismissal slips, an average 
of only 98 persons a week received un- 
employment insurance checks in March. 
This compared with an average of 49 in 
December, 1944, and 18 in December, 
1943. There are approximately 188,000 
workers covered by unemployment insur- 
ance in that area. 

In Los Angeles. In this highly con- 
centrated aircraft-producing and _ ship- 
building ‘area, where 1,067,000 workers are 
covered by unemployment insurance, an 
average of 6,614 workers a week were 
drawing unemployment compensation in 
March. This represented an increase from 
6,062 in December, 1944, and from 2,839 
in December, 1943. 

In Detroit. The proportion of workers 
unable to find jobs for which they are 
suited is higher here than in any- other 
area studied. An average of 8,403 workers 
weekly received unemployment checks in 
the Detroit area in March. This was a 
jump from 7,606 in December, 1944, and 
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from 474 in December, 1943. Approxi- 
mately 900,000 persons are covered by un- 
employment insurance in the Detroit area, 

In Chicago. Approximately 1,422,000 
workers are covered by unemployment in- 
surance in this area. In March, an average 
of 3,232 received compensation checks 
each week. This compared with a weekly 
average of 2,919 in December, 1944, and 
an average of 2,900 in December, 1943. 

In Newark, N. J. This is one labor 
area where fewer workers received unem- 
ployment benefits in March, 1945, than at 
the end of 1944. The weekly averages were: 
1,973 in March; 2,270 in December, 1944, 
and 1,841 in December, 1943. 

In general, the figures for the above 
areas are typical of those from other war 
production centers. Taken together, they 
show that the number of workers receiving 
unemployment benefits has increased in 
recent months. The number, however, 
still, is small compared .with the 43,000, 
000 workers in the nation who are covered 
by unemployment insurance and compared 
with the 1,000,000 workers who drew bene- 
fits in an average week in 1940. 

Although unemployment payments for 
the country now are averaging only about 
100,000 a week, the question arises as to 
why even this many workers are eligible 
for benefits when employers are begging 
for help. The answer is in these facts: 

Many of the workers receiving compen- 
sation are temporarily out of work be- 
cause plants are being retooled or re- 
paired, or are short of materials. Most of 
the others are workers who are not quali- 
fied for available jobs or are physically 
handicapped. This is particularly true of 
veterans. Still others are temporarily out 
of jobs because their work is seasonal. 

Most of the workers drawing benefits 
are women, or men over 55. Generally, 
they are unskilled. Often they were the 
last to be hired and the first to be fired. 
In the case of women, many are willing to 
work but are unable to leave their fami- 
lies to take jobs in other communities. 
Many of the older men have come out of 
retirement to take war jobs and are physi- 
cally unfit for work offered them. Em- 
ployers are hesitant to hire them. A sur 
vey by the War Manpower Commission 
showed that in two areas studied more 
than 20 per cent of the men claiming w- 
employment compensation were over 65 
years of age. Very. few were of draft age. 

The temptation to take a vacation and 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the power of the magazine 
which has the largest 
audited circulation of ANY magazine, 
given it exclusively by women 


LADIES’ HOME J 0 URN AL 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 

















Mr. Harvey’s Saving this Place for You 


When Fred Harvey opened his first 

Harvey House in 1876, he didn’t 

know he was “setting the table” for 

his sons and grandsons to serve mil- - 
lions of men and women in their 

country’s uniform sixty-nine years 

later. His idea was to provide early 

western travelers a good meal— 

an idea which built a system of 
hospitality extending thousands of 
miles over America’s main travel 

routes. 

But this system might have been 
made to order to meet today’s war 
needs! For Fred Harvey restau- 
rants, hotels and dining cars are 
serving tens of thousands of extra 
meals daily to the Armed Forces. 
Naturally, these meals take prece- 
dence over those for our civilian 
customers—which is the reason we 





may have been unable to serve you 
in our accustomed manner. 

But Harvey employees pride 
themselves, not only in doing their 
war job well, but also in carrying 
out the ideals of the original Fred 
Harvey and his sons and grandsons, 
That’s why, after the war, we want 
you again to expect of us only the 
gracious, friendly hospitality tradi- 
tional with Fred Harvey. 


Along the "3000 Miles of Hospitality” 


Today the Grand Canyon 
and its world-famous 
Harvey Hotel, El Tovar, 
are being enjoyed mainly 
by Servicemen on brief 
stopovers. Tomorrow 
when youcantravelagain, 
plan to visit this grandest 
of America’s beauty spots. 
Meantime,buy WarBonds! 


Lgdltiowet 


RESTAURANTS » SHOPS HOTELS » DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Copyright, Fred Harvey, Chicago, 1945 








live for a while on State unemployment 
compensation checks usually disappears 
when a worker finds how small his checks 
would be, if he were eligible for compen- 
sation. Payments vary by States, but 
average only $15 to $16 for the nation, 
No worker can draw more than half his 
regular pay, and, in most cases, benefits 
amount to much less than half. Hence, 
there is little temptation for a worker 
who has been making high wages in a 
war plant to forego similar wages else- 
where for the sake of a few dollars a week 
from the State. 

The time may not be far off, however, 
when workers will welcome a chance to 
get even a few dollars a week from the 
States. The reconversion period will bring 
many layoffs and dismissals. Workers 
unable to hold new jobs, or unable to get 
jobs immediately, will rely on their unem- 
ployment benefits for purchasing power 
during their period of readjustment. 


Recognition of foremen’s unions, 
Foremen have won two important rounds 





, —Acme 
CHARLES E. WILSON 
. .. is the postwar picture clouded? 


in their fight for recognition by employers, 
but the real fight has just begun. It is a 
fight that doubtless will go to the Supreme 
Court before it is settled. 

First, the Foreman’s Association of 
America, principal union of supervisors, 
won from the National Labor Relations 
Board the right to bargain for super- 
visors. Next, it won a collective bargaining 
election among foremen at Packard Motor 
Car Co. Despite these two victories, it may 
be years before any bargaining between 
this company and the union takes place, 
if it ever takes place. 

The Packard Co. can be expected to 
use all legal means available to prevent 
such bargaining. The legal trail doubtless 
will lead through an unfair labor practice 
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legend of Routes 


Broniff Airwoys, Inc, 
Applied For 
Acrovios Broniff, 5. A. 
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An even swap is an old American 


custom which has lived because each party 
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ed? ; : : 
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our molecular stills 


9,000 units of vitamin A—the amount every pound of 
nutritious fortified margarine carries—need occupy no 
more space than the head of a pin. 

Nevertheless, to the processor of margarine, jealously 
watchful of the quality and flavor of his products, that 
tiny quantity must meet certain rigid specifications. It 
must be eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, 
and accurate in potency. Since those are the specifications 
of Distilled Concentrates of Vitamin A Esters*, they are 
the source of the vitamin A in much of the margarine 


emer 


produced and sold today. 

The superb Vitamin A Ester Concentrates are endowed 
with these advantages because of our exclusive high- 
vacuum molecular distillation processes. Nevertheless, 
molecular distillation is very definitely not a one-purpose 
process. It is demonstrating more and more usefulness in 
the processing of waxes, oils, and heavy chemicals. It may 
prove to be a revolutionary new tool for you. We invite 
you to write for additional information. 


* Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents, " 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Pioneering thy h-Usouum Research 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 
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proceeding at NLRB, and from there 
through the courts. 


The automobile industry is leading the 


employers’ fight to prevent unionization 
of foremen, whom it considers an arm of 
management. The Packard Co. and Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. are in the front line of 
the struggle. C. E. Wilson, General Motors 
president, has warned that, if foremen’s 
unions are accorded legal bargaining 
rights, his company will reorganize its man- 
agerial system in such a way that foremen 
will be deprived of present authority and 
responsibilities. Mr. Wilson adds that these 
responsibilities would be shifted to em- 
ployes higher up in the management scale, 
or they would be given to a new and in- 
experienced group who would have to be 
trained. for these responsibilities. 

The struggle may develop into a long 
and bitter one. H. W. Anderson, Gen- 
eral Motors vice president, holds that Gov- 
ernment encouragement of foremen’s un- 
ions has clouded the postwar industrial 
picture. Past policies will be in jeopardy, he 
says, if “outside organizations attempt to 
usurp the loyalty and co-operation we must 
have from our management personnel.” 

Unions other than the Foreman’s Asso- 
ciation are looking hopefully toward the 
supervisory field since the NLRB decision. 
CIO’s Shipbuilding Workers have decided 
to organize shipyard foremen into the same 
union as rank-and-file workers and not in 
separate supervisory unions. NLRB has 
yet to pass on whether mixed unions of 
supervisors and rank-and-file workers are 
legally acceptable as bargaining units. The 
Foreman’s Association gained recognition 
as a union composed solely of supervisors. 


Mr. Davis as Stabilizer. There now 
is a clue as to what employers may expect 
the Office of Economic Stabilization to 
approve in the way of wage increases under 
the new chairmanship of William H. Da- 
vis. In one of his first wage actions since 
succeeding Fred M. Vinson, Mr. Davis 
has authorized a wage increase, previously 
approved by the War Labor Board, involv- 
ing 54 textile companies. 

Mr. Davis’s approval was expected, in- 
asmuch as he voted for the increase while 
still chairman of WLB, but it does indi- 
cate that Mr. Davis will continue the 
policy he followed on the WLB, of approv- 
ing increases that he believes carry no 
threat of inflation and that can be construed 
as aiding in the prosecution of the war. 

Before authorizing the wage increase, 
Mr. Davis was told by the Office of Price 
Administration that no industry-wide price 
increases would be necessary to absorb the 
higher pay rates. OPA found that some of 
the companies involved might have to raise 
prices individually. 

It is Mr. Davis’s view that output will be 
increased in the textile mills if the increase 
is granted. He also agrees with a WLB ma- 
jority that wage adjustments were neces- 
sary to correct substandards of living. 
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The prettiest picture a business executive 


(lf he wants to strengthen the position of his company in the competitive period ahead. ) 


4. CHART with the curve taking a power dive? That 
f should make an executive happy? 

It should. It does. And it will... increasingly ...in the 
competitive period ahead. For this curve is a curve of 
non-productive costs. The costs which can strengthen or 
weaken your position in your industry. The costs which can 
broaden or narrow the market for your product...make 
it do its part, or fail to do it, in helping turn America’s 
wanting power into buying power to maintain employ- 
ment and a high level of national income. 


Where can you look for cost reduction? 


Technical advances in manufacturing methods .. . further 
streamlining of factory production? No doubt. But man- 
agement with vision is looking to another and almost 
untapped source of savings! 

Where is it? In the best possible hiding place. In written 
systems of control. In paper-work procedures that have 
grown up by improvisation and temporary expedience. In 
writing methods whose only excuse is, “We’ve always done 
it this way.” In form designs that waste time, hide facts. 


Multiple savings 


When you get into written systems of control, you find 
that the direct savings that can be effected . . . in the 


cost of finished records . . . are, in themselves, substan- 
tial. But more important, these savings multiply them- 
selves throughout your office and factory. For written 
pieces of paper start, stop and control every business 
operation. They can permit waste—or prevent it. 


Where you can look for help 


The Standard Register Company, through its broad experi- 
ence, unusual facilities and sound téchniques, has helped 
effect savings up to five and six figures for hundreds of 
leading companies, large and small. Our approach fol- 
lows a practical, step-by-step formula of Paper-work Sim- 
plification that analyzes systems of control, simplifies 
burdensome paper work and streamlines manpower, ma- 
chine and material wastes out of business functions. This 
plan gets at the facts and arrives at the answers in a 
minimum of time. And without upsetting office routine. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, WRITE, TODAY.. 
Ask for our new informative folder, ‘‘A New 
Frontier in Business,’’ together with sample 
Formcraft Digest and outline of over 50 spe- 
cific cases of cost saving through scientific 
form and system improvement.. Or ask for 
@ representative to call and discuss your 
problems. 





THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


e 


Coast: Sunset McKee 


Stendard Register Sales Co., Oakland, Caiifor 


awa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd 
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COMPROMISE PLAN TO INCREASE 
POWERS OF INTERNATIONAL BANK 


to try to correct a basic problem of finan- 
cial recovery. Needy countries, laden with 
debt, might raid the Fund for dollars. In 
that event, the Fund might be drained of 
dollars in four or five years and become 





A formula is developing that promises to 
win the consent of Congress to a world 
currency program. The heart of this for- 
mula is what appears to be a minor change 
in the Bretton Woods program advocated 
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upon either to supply more dollars to the 
Fund or be blamed for a breakdown in its 


bilization loans. 
Originally, this proposal was suggested 
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Ask the fellow who’s in Germany or the 
Philippines. Ask the girl who’s waiting 
for him to come back. They know home 
is the only place worth fighting for and 
planning for. 


And when he comes back there’s a mag- 
azine to go with them every step of the 
way. It helps pick out the refrigerator, 
build the new bathroom, plant the roses, 
make heavenly pie and beef stew—it 
helps with everything that busy Amer- 
icans do in their hoines. 


That's Better Homes and Gardens— 
and there’s no place like it to sell 
everything that goes into homes. 








by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and offered by Ralph Flanders, 
chairman of the CED Research Commit- 
tee. Now, it has been tacitly accepted by 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Daniel W. 
Bell and by officials of the American Bank- 
ers Association, which has been the lead- 
ing opponent of the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals. 

Essentially, the amendment would limit 
the International Monetary Fund to mak- 
ing ordinary short-term currency transac- 
tions. To the Bank would be transferred 
the function of making long-term stabili- 
zation loans, as well as the function of un- 
derwriting loans for specific development 
projects. Under this plan, here is how the 
two institutions would function: 

The Fund would be a pool of world 
currencies and gold aggregating $8,800,- 
000,000. In this pool would be gold esti- 
mated at $1,643,000,000, and $2,062,500,- 
000 in U.S. dollars—roughly $3,700,000,- 
000 in gold and dollars. Member countries 
would use this pool when they temporarily 
ran short of foreign exchange to pay their 
bills to other countries. Cuba, for ex- 
ample, might have a poor sugar crop, and 
thus be unable to realize the dollars on 
this crop that were expected to pay bills 
for food and clothing from the United 
States. In that case, dollars could be 
taken from the Fund and repaid when 
future sugar crops were harvested. 

Basically, the Fund is designed to keep 
currency values stable through periods of 
temporary shortages in any member coun- 
try of foreign money. The Fund admit- 
tedly could not correct a situation where 
a country consistently buys more from 
foreign countries than it sells to foreign 
countries. The CED proposal would re- 
strict Fund operations to treat these tem- 
porary periods of unbalance. 

After the war, however, many countries, 
particularly Great Britain and Central 
European countries, are expected to be 
desperately short of dollars and other for- 
eign currencies, and greatly in need of 


. products from these countries. The fear is 


that the Fund would be used in this period 
50 


operations. They recommend rejection of 
the Fund or postponing it until. the post- 
war adjustment has been made. 
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RALPH E. FLANDERS 
» +. pointed to a new formula 


The Bank, under the CED suggestion, 
would protect the Fund against this de- 
velopment. This would be done by au- 
thorizing the Bank to make stabilization 
loans, as well as loans for other specific 
purposes. Great Britain or Russia, for ex- 
ample, might be given a long-term dollar 
credit through the Bank, which would en- 
able those countries to refrain from tap- 
ping the Fund too much and too con- 
sistently. This credit could be used to bol- 
ster ordinary commercial transactions un- 
til the borrower achieves postwar recovery. 
The Fund would remain as a world agency 
directed exclusively to maintaining rela- 
tively stable currency values. 

Important changes in the Bretton 
Woods program could be expected to re- 
sult from this amendment. Members of 
the Fund would be more limited in using 
its currencies. They could not resort to 
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Copyright, 1945, by the United States Brewers Foundation One of a series of typical American scenes and customs painted by America’s foremost artists 


~ 99 
Rhoston ops Cnc y... painted by Lucille Corcos 


W... is this America of ours? It’s a rollicking square 
dance in Nebraska . . . a melodious springtime concert 
of the Boston “Pops”. . . the excitement of a southern 
‘possum hunt. Yes, all these are the land we love, the 
land that today we fight for. 


In this America of tolerance and good humor, of 
neighborliness and pleasant living, perhaps no bever- 
age more fittingly belongs than wholesome beer. And 
the right to enjoy this beverage of moderation . . . this, 
too, is part of our own American heritage of personal 
freedom. 

Reprints of the oil painting reproduced above, without adver- 


tising, ready to frame, will be sent on request. Write United 


gency States Brewers Foundation, 21 E, 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


rela- 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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O WHAT so many others have done to their 
satisfaction and profit. Get in touch with 
Commercial Credit. We're ready to help you 
finance the purchase of a business . . . of acquire 
interests of partners . . . or provide for expansion 
of your plant .. . or carry out any other logical 
business venture. Or... 


If you need more cash in your regular business 
than you can get from present sources, you'll find 
that Commercial Credit .is not handcuffed by 
time-worn thinking, rules and customs. Unlike 
old-line institutions, we’re more interested in your 
profit potentials than in your current position. 


What’s more, we will not interfere with your 
management or restrict your operations in any 
way. You can use Commercial Credit money for 
as long as you need it, with no due dates or 
demand obligations hanging over your head. 
Write, wire or phone the nearest office listed below. 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
~ COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





this agency if what they really needed was 
a long-term credit, just as a businessman 
cannot get a bank loan to buy inventory 
when what he actually needs is more 
capital. 

Stabilization loans through the Bank 
also could be expected to be stricter than 
if the Fund were used for this purpose. 
Under the Fund setup, member countries 
have a right to use its resources with only 
a few restrictions. Under the Bank, how- 
ever, loans must be made on a sound basis, 
Before a stabilization loan would be grant- 
ed, the Bank managers probably would in- 
sist on definite commercial and financial 
practices that would insure repayment. 

Furthermore, under the Bank plan, loans 
could not be made unless the country that 
is to supply the credit consented to the 
loan. The Bank could not grant a dollar 
credit to Great Britain, Russia or Greece 
for stabilization purposes unless the U.S. 
Government gave its consent. Thus, if the 
postwar world needs long-term dollar sta- 
bilization loans, the CED plan would ap- 
pear to allow for a U.S. veto over any 
specific credit. The Fund, as now proposed, 
permits no such control. 

In addition, all members of the Bank 
share the risk of loans. The Bank is to have 
total resources of $9,100,000,000, but no 
more than $1,820,000,000 can be used for 
direct loans. The remainder of Bank re- 
sources is to be used to guarantee loans 
advanced by private banks or other Gov- 
ernments, and any defaults would be as- 
sessed against member countries in propor- 
tion to their subscriptions. 

World Bank loans for currency stabi- 
lization also might tend to reduce the im- 
portance of the Fund in the postwar f- 
nancial picture. If Poland or Greece should 
get a stabilization credit through the Bank, 
those countries would be less likely to re- 
sort to the Fund to meet their obligations 
in dollars or other currencies. 

CED makes the point that this would 
be proper procedure. Supporters of this 
amendment contend that the Fund should 
not be expected to operate under condi- 
tions that require fundamental adjust- 
ments. The urgent postwar need for credit 
is expected to come from those countries 
that will need general rehabilitation and 
will have no financial resources of their 
own. Greece and Poland, for example, are 
likely to have to install entirely new cur- 
rency systems. Austria and Italy are in a 
similar situation, and Germany will need 
currency loans if there is to be any recon- 
struction with outside aid. Great Britain 
faces a special problem with a huge ster- 
ling debt run up by war expenses. In none 
of these cases could the Fund be expected 
to provide more than temporary assistance 
in any event. 

This prospect strengthens the opinion 
that the Fund will need outside support, 
and members of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee view the CED com- 
promise asa means of providing that support. 
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Famous In Peace—Distinguished In Battle 


More than thirty years ago, Cadillac built the first 
V-type, 8-cylinder, automotive power plant ever 
produced in this country. Throughout all these 
years, Cadillac has concentrated on improving and 
developing this one principle of engine design. 


As a result, the Cadillac V-type engine has been 
carried to a remarkable state of performance and 
efficiency. Prior to the war, it was made available 
with the Cadillac Hydra-Matic Transmission— 
which resulted in a type of power application as 
remarkable as the engine itself. 


When U. S. Army Ordnance engineers sought a 


Every Sunday Afternoon . . 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION mee 6) GENERAL MOTORS 
Sentai = 


‘power unit for use in light tanks—they found the 


Cadillac engine and transmission ideally suitable. 


Up to the present time, Cadillac engines and trans- 
missions have been installed in more than ten 
thousand Cadillac-built tanks—two units to each 
tank. They have also been used to power a number 
of other motorized weapons. They have won the 
highest distinction for performance and dependa- 
bility on fighting fronts around the world. 


Improvement, of course, has gone consistently 
ahead. As a result, the Cadillac “power train” is 
now an even greater unit than when it went to war. 


- GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-—NBC Network 


CORPORATION 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
KEEP WHAT YOU HAVE 








Quick ~ whats it pulling, boxcars or berths 


bite a railroad man couldn’t tell 
—until he sees more of the train 


than the locomotive. 


For this particular locomotive—built 
by American Locomotive and General 
Electric for the New Haven—is the 


product of an important development. 


You see, for years the railroads have 
had to bear the terrific expense of buy- 
ing and maintaining different types of 
locomotives for freight and passen- 
ger service. But today —as a result of 
American Locomotive’s hundred years 
of experience in railroading—this prob- 


lem is gradually being licked. 


Locomotives are now being built that 
are interchangeable between passenger 
and freight trains. And they may be 
Diesel-electric or steam or any modifi- 
cation of either type. It doesn’t matter 
whether they use oil or coal—the impor- 
tant thing is economy of performance. 


This development helps reduce the 
number of locomotives a railroad must 
buy and maintain. And that’s impor- 
tant to you. For it is out of a railroad’s 
savings that improvements in service 


can be offered. 


This is just one of many develop- 
ments that will contribute to finer post- 


war railroading. And it is significant 
that it comes from the Company that 
gave America its first Diesel locomo- 
tive, built the world’s largest steam 
locomotive, and has supplied an impor- 
tant share of the locomotives being used 
for war purposes by the United Nations. 
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SUPREME COURT'S SWING 


Interpretation of Law, Rather Than Policy, as Basis of Decisions 


Upholding of Congress 
actions in keeping with 
Mr. Roosevelt's theory 


The Supreme Court today is as sharply 
divided as at any time in history. The 
Court also displays a tendency to upset 
time-honored decisions and hesitates to 
place any restraints on administrative 
agencies, Congress or State legislatures. 

The growing belief that the Truman 
Administration will be marked by more 
stability and certainty in Government than 
prevailed under the late President Roose- 
velt is not likely to be reflected in the 
Supreme Court. Decisions today show few 
signs that the Court is following a settled 
course in any field of law, and the new 
President can do little about it. Any future 





ever, did not produce unity. Unanimous 
agreement was reached in less than half 
the cases decided during the last term, 
and in this term the number of dissents 
is not diminishing. Five-to-four and four- 
to-three decisions are even more numerous 
than they were in the early days of the 
New Deal, with the difference that split 
decisions follow no clear pattern. This 
situation disturbs Congress, but Congress- 
men privately confess that neither they 
nor the White House can change it. Re- 
cent decisions, however, appear to show 
a more definite grouping. 

Justices Black and Douglas lead in 
opinions that hold, generally, that the Su- 
preme Court should not interfere with 
Administration policy and that the Court 
need not be bound too tightly by past 
decisions. This pair often is joined by Jus- 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


straints over individuals. Last year he filed 
13 lone dissents. 

Justice Frankfurter leads the faction 
that stands “right of center” in the new 
Court. He joined Justice Roberts in dis- 
sent 15 times in the last session and a 
Frankfurter-Roberts-Reed-Stone combina- 
tion forms a somewhat conservative bloc 
on many issues, though not as conserva- 
tive as Justice Roberts would appear to 
prefer. 

Justice Jackson stands nearer the cen- 
ter. A study of last year’s divided decisions 
by Professor C. Herman Pritchett of the 
University of Chicago shows Justice Jack- 
son agreeing more than half the time with 
each of his associates, except Justice Mur- 
phy, the Court’s most ardent defender of 
individual liberty, and Justice Roberts, the 
economic conservative. In dissent, he is 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Front row, left to right: Associate Justices Reed and Roberts, Chief Justice Stone, Associate Jus- 
tices Black and Frankfurter; back row: Associate Justices Jackson, Douglas, Murphy and Rutledge 


vacancy in the Court is likely to occur in 
the more conservative wing, which would 
not affect the present situation. 

The Supreme Court has made a com- 
plete about-face from the majority atti- 
tude toward the New Deal, which prompt- 
ed Mr. Roosevelt’s historic contest with 
the justices. Not since May, 1936, has an 
act of Congress been declared unconstitu- 
tional. And in recent years more than a 
score of earlier decisions—one respected 
for 75 years—have been overruled. 

The Roosevelt shift in the Court, how- 


APRIL 27, 1945 


tices Murphy and Rutledge, and that 
quartet, more and more frequently, is find- 
ing another Justice to agree to give what 
might be called a New Deal twist to judi- 
cial decisions, although the recruit is sel- 
dom the same Justice. 

Justice Roberts represents the opposite 
point of view. He consistently dissents 
from decisions that appear to strain laws 
in favor of administrative power over busi- 
ness, that overthrow precedent, that broad- 
en taxing powers. He is more willing than 
his colleagues to accept governmental re- 


found most often on the side of Justice 
Frankfurter. 

Nevertheless, a majority of the Supreme 
Court usually can be rallied to uphold the 
following attitude on today’s problems: 

On taxation, the Court generally will 
support the taxing authority. The State 
of Minnesota, for example, was allowed to 
tax the property of a commercial air line, 
although the company’s planes are seldom 
in the State. At one time, that would have 


-been considered an unconstitutional bur- 


den on interstate commerce. Now, it 
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oes post-victory 
reconversion mean new 
equipment for your plant? 


If so, C.1.T. will finance the pur- 
chase over an extended period 


ANY businessmen are not depending, solely, on cash 
reserves or working capital to meet reconversion and 
pre-marketing costs. They foresee the wisdom of keeping 
their funds liquid. C.1.T. will finance their purchases of 
machinery and equipment and furnish additional funds 
to carry them over the transition period. 


When Victory has been won, will your plant also be among 
the first to begin work on the huge backlog of durable 
products already on order? 


The answer may depend on how fast you can convert from 
war to peacetime production . . . and how quickly your 
products can be developed and marketed through old and 
new outlets. 


C.LT. is prepared to work out flexible post-victory finan- 
cing programs that will help you set the competitive pace. 
Industry can obtain additional working funds, in any 
amount and at reasonable cost, through a C.1.T. term loan 
which can be amortized over a period of years. 


These up-to-the-minute plans are designed to increase pro- 
duction, aid distribution and assure unhampered marketing 
opportunity. C.I.T. financing includes more than just a 
money service—write or ’phone for full information. 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


and affiliated Companies 


ONE PARK AVENUE x NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 


In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto 


CombinedCapital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 








is a problem for Congress to determine, 

Findings of the U.S. Tax Court are up- 
held whenever the Supreme Court finds 
that “substantial” evidence supports the 
decisions. Individual taxpayers find it in- 
creasingly difficult to resist a revenue- 
hungry Government. 

Business-regulation cases most often 
find the Court on the side of the Govern- 
ment. Thus, by a four-to-three decision 
last June, the Court held that fire insur- 
ance companies were subject to antitrust 
laws. This decision, rendered by Justices 
Douglas, Black, Murphy and Rutledge, 
overruled a judicial interpretation of 7% 
years’ standing that insurance was not 
subject to the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. Chief Justice Stone and 
Justices Frankfurter and Jackson dis- 
sented vigorously, and Congress had to 
adopt a law exempting insurance com- 
panies from federal control for five years, 

A similar division in the Court gave the 
State of Georgia the right to sue 20 rail- 
roads for violating the antitrust laws in 
fixing rates. The Chief Justice objected 
sharply on the ground that the decision 
interfered with the rate-making functions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He was joined by Justices Roberts, Frank- 
furter and Jackson. 

During the 1943-44 term of the Court, a 
majority upheld the Federal Government 
in six out of seven cases involving busi- 
ness Tegulation. 

Labor unions, on the other hand, can 
expect protection from the Supreme 
Court. A Texas law requiring union agents 
to obtain licenses before they could ad- 
dress a meeting to solicit members was 
overthrown by a five-to-four count. In 
this case, Justice Reed joined the Stone- 
Roberts-Frankfurter team in dissent, while 
Justice Jackson went with the Douglas- 
Black-Murphy-Rutledge combination. The 
majority held that the Texas law interfered 
with the right of free speech. 

Labor unions have been upheld in their 
right to picket despite State laws to the 
contrary, and the new Court repeatedly 
has held that the Sherman and Clayton 
antitrust laws cannot apply to union 
activities. 

In nine cases before the Court last 
year involving disputes between employ- 
ers and labor, the majority held for labor 
seven times. 

Administrative agencies can expect 
a minimum of interference from the Su- 
preme Court. A majority generally will up- 
hold decisions of the Labor Relations 
Board, the Wage and Hour Administrator, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the Office of Price Administration or any 
other federal agency. 

Two decisions involving the Federal 
Power Commission point up this tendency. 
Last year the Court upheld an FPC order 
reducing rates of a natural gas company, 
although the order disregarded both orig- 
inal cost and reproduction cost of utility 
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UNTOLD CHA Pala iN THE 





@ In the first frantic weeks after Pearl Harbor, airline transport 
planes filled an historic role in our national defense—carrying 
materials of war to the Aleutians under the nose of Jap bombers. 
Western Air shared in that emergency. Working under 
the Air Transport Command, our assignment was a tough 
one—the 2000-mile U.S. to Alaska route. Since early 1942, 
Western has carried more than 20,000,000 pounds of cargo on 
5000 flights. Flying this rugged route, Western won recognition for 
highest aircraft utilization—averaging 15.9 hours per day in the air. 
Today Western is shuttling personnel, mail, and cargo 
to the Arctic front. But, where just three years ago we flew uncharted 
routes to make-shift landing strips, we now have the most advanced 
navigational aids to airports that are as good as any on the continent. 
Like its Alaskan operations, Western Airt’s extensive 
domestic service, built during 19 years of pioneering achievements, 
is geared to the war effort—to bringing the best air transportation 
in the West to essential traveler and shipper. 


Qifice- 


WESTERN AIR LINES Wettkes 


AMERICA'S PIONEER AIRLINE 











SOUTH CAROLINA ! 


Azaleas are blooming; the tragrance of jasmine and wisteria fills 
the air; flaming redbud and the white of the dogwood give vivid 
contrast in woodland color. A plowman calls to his team; “‘bob- 
white” whistles to his mate in the meadow. All life is a-stir. There 
is hope in the air. It’s spring in South Carolina. 


Nor is this renaissance confined to the realm of nature. South 
Caroiina is at the beginning of a new development age. With a 
record of important agricultural production extending back to the 
Seventeenth Century, the Palmetto State in recent years has also 
made impressive growth along industrial lines. Rich farm lands, 
diversified crops, a wealth of natural resources, a friendly progres- 
sive people — all hold bright promise for the future of the state. 


In industry, agriculture and commerce the “‘State of Oppor- 
tunity” affords fertile soil for your sowing... Now is the time. 


It’s spring in South Carolina! 






If you want a reprint of this advertisement in full color, write 
Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia 


Buy More 
WAR BONDS! 





property. The Court held that the result, 
not the method of reaching the result, was 
the guiding factor, and that the rates 
should be upheld if they were reasonable, 
In the second decision, the majority went 
a step further by allowing the Commission 
to include the cost-of gas wells and gas 
production in a rate base, although the 
Natural Gas Act specifically states that 
federal regulation should not extend to “the 
production or gathering of natural gas.” 

The Court also has upheld OPA author- 
ity to impose wartime rent controls and 
ceilings on commodity prices. OPA objec- 
tions to increases in electric power rates, 
approved by other regulatory agencies, 
were overruled. 

Altogether, in five cases involving the 
scope of federal courts to review adminis- 
trative decisions, the Supreme Court last 
year narrowed court authority in four of 
the decisions. On this point, Justice Frank- 
furter is the leading advocate for the ma- 
jority, voting to narrow judicial review in 
each case. Chief Justice Stone, Justices 
Black and Douglas were with him on four 
occasions; Justices Murphy, Rutledge and 
Jackson, three times. 

On individual liberty, the Court defi- 
nitely favors the individual. The Justices 
agreed unanimously that citizens of Japa- 
nese ancestry could not be held by the 
War Relocation Authority after their loy- 
alty was established. The Court also up- 
held the rights of Negroes to vote in Texas 
primaries and, by a five-to-four decision, 
even reversed the conviction of a con- 
fessed murderer because a second confes- 
sion was forced by police. 

On property rights, however, the Su 
preme Court as a whole has definitely 
moved to the left. All the Justices except 
Justice Roberts ure willing to limit the 
authority of the Court to nullify laws or 
review regulations. All except Justice 
Roberts tend to uphold unions against 
employers,. All except Justices Roberts 
and Jackson appear willing to broaden the 
taxing power. 

Split decisions are more concerned with 
methods than with basic legal viewpoints. 
The Black-Douglas combination appears 
more willing to mold decisions to reach @ 
result believed intended by law. Justice 
Frankfurter, on the other hand, leads the 
faction holding that the letter of the law 
should be observed. Only in cases dealing 
with individual liberties does the Court 
appear to be strongly inclined to examine 
the law itself, or the Administration de- 
cisions made under the authority of law. 

The present Supreme Court in general 
is following the Roosevelt theory that 
judges should not make policy. The argu- 
ment inside the Court usually centers on 
interpretation of policy written into law. 
Because laws necessarily are couched in 
broad terms, these interpretations give rise 
to sharp controversy. There is little evi- 
dence that this controversy will subside, 
even if vacancies occur. 
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” ** TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES” coos the radio announcer when 
the your favorite’ program suddenly goes off the air. 
ey : Burned out transmitter tube” often described it more 
at : closely in the early years. Today there’s seldom a break- 
of down from this source, thanks to a cooling blast of 
ak. engineered air. What’s more, “Air at Work” around 
Bt a tube now steps up its useful life enormously, widen- 
ee ing replacement periods. Here’s how it’s done:— 

ices Inside a transmitter tube, metal parts are sealed to 
our glass walls, that must absorb terrific heat. If this heat 
and isn’t carried off, it will melt or crack the glass in a 

matter of seconds—destroying the tube. So blasts of air 

efi- are continuously directed against seal points, keeping 
ces their temperatures at a safe level. On tubes where water 
pa- “is also used to cool the metal elements, blowers force 
the -jarge volumes of air over the water-circulating pipes 
loy- and drive absorbed heat away. 

a 3000 cubic feet per minute—the quantity of air used to 
ion, cool tubes at one station—is the low cost life saver for 
Cite tubes costing up to $900 apiece. 
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the “ ee .., of the Sturtevant 

; " : Fans and Compressors: used 
vith | A ee 
ints. : : : jinstalled in the FM experi- 
ears ra : mental station at Alpine, N.Y. 
ch a  . 
stice RADIO TUBES, DIESEL ENGINES, GLASS FURNACES are just a 
the : : «~~ few of the places where Sturtevant helps industry to 
law ee take the “bite” out of heat. It may suggest an idea of 
ling how “Air at Work” can benefit your production. As 
ourt ; : = ‘ a starter, have your post-war planning committee talk 
nine ay : it over with a Sturtevant Engi- 
_ de- - neer, who has at his finger-tips all 
law. the ways in which engineered 
eral = air can heat, air condition, dry, 
that , st ventilate, control dust and fumes 
irgu- ; or burn fuel more economically. 
s on > 
um ie B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
d in r Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 
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SAVING BOTH SPACE AND WEIGHT 


This is a pair of General Motors series 71 
Diesel engines built side by side, delivering their 





craters, to keep it hot after the enemy—to beach 
and extricate a landing craft when the breakers 
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power through a single shaft. It is Detroit Diesel are running high. 
~ a an urgent — for a lot of So it is easy to look ahead and see how these 
ne eee See ae ae ne “multiple”? Diesels will take hold of the count- t 
Some of the jobs assigned the basic series 71 less jobs of industry and perform them equally a 
power units in “Singles,” ‘““Twins,”’ and “Quads” well—particularly where the ratio of power to e 
are among the toughest on the books today— weight or space is of prime importance. 
e . hs % | 
eis a= ec apntinin Army M3, And remember, these ‘‘Twins” and ‘‘Quads,” 
nae 4 wnchenaiieneiel like the single sixes, share all the important s 
It takes ‘‘oomph’”’—plenty of it—to plow a tank developments which General Motors has con- 
through hip-deep mud, to lift it out of shell tributed to Diesel science. 
ENGINES. .1510 250 H.?,.. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. - 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H.R... CLEVELAND DIESS. ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio tk 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS ; 
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Do not get the idea that the new Administration will swing sharply to the 
right; that it will turn its back on the New Deal. It will not do that. 

As the situation very probably will werk out..... 

Labor policy will not differ greatly from the Roosevelt Administration's; 
will give organized labor the breaks. It is doubtful, for example, that Truman 
would sign a bill making changes in the Wagner Act that labor did not like. 

Tax policy will be more favorable to business than it would have been. The 
new President believes in using tax policy to encourage business where that is 
possible. Business viewpoint on taxes will get much more of a hearing. 

Farm policy is likely to be what Congress makes it. Mr. Truman has shown 
an inclination to go along with price-fixing programs. The Wallace influence is 
likely to be important in this field when issues arise later. 

Spending policy is to be more cautious than under Roosevelt. It is to be 
the same with lending policy. There is nothing to show that Truman believes in 
spend-lend policies as the answer to the nation's economic troubles. 

All through the President's philosophy runs the theme that Government is 
responsible for making the rules, for setting the standards, but that business 
should be free to perform to the maximum within those rules and according to the 
standards fixed. There is no evidence that Mr. Truman is particularly conscious 
of the theory that the country's economic troubles are due to oversaving and 
underinvestment. He is not yet committed to the idea of the "nation's budget." 














In light of that general background..... First White House moves provide an 
indication of what to expect, a first show of White House attitude: 

Henry Wallace is to administer sale of at least $7,500,000,000 in surplus 
consumer goods; is to handle sale of surplus trucks, jeeps, clothing, textiles, 
radio equipment, food and other material. Mr. Wallace believes in using these 
goods to help out small business, to give veterans a start. 

Robert Nathan, New Dealer, friend of Mr. Truman, is to be No. 2 man in 
shaping reconversion policy. Mr. Nathan is a disciple of the big-spending, pump- 
priming- school. He was chosen, however, as one who is not afraid to stand up 
to the military, as one who could trim down military demands if excessive. 

John Snyder, banker,. former RFC official, personal friend of Truman's, is 
to be Loan Administrator. Mr. Snyder is an executive, not a theorist, not an 
active believer in using RFC and other Government lending agencies to underwrite 
economic prosperity or to guide surplus savings into investment. : 

There is no sign of a "right swing" in those changes, yet no sign of any 
"left swing" either. It is very doubtful if Mr. Truman is doctrinaire on any 
Subject. It is doubtful if he thinks in terms of left or right. 




















Of Congress, the new Administration has asked these specific things..... 

Power to reduce tariffs 50 per cent below the January, 1945 level. 

Currency-stabilization machinery as designed at Bretton Woods. 

Price-control, wage-control, salary-control extension about unchanged. 

Selective Service extension without change. 

Mr. Roosevelt had asked those things earlier. Mr. Truman is reiterating 
the request; is avoiding any evidence that he may have a different viewpoint. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Mr. Truman will have to take less than he asks on tariff reduction, on 
currency stabilization, possibly on price control in a few details. 

As the situation appears now to be shaping up..... 

Power to reduce tariffs more than 50 per cent below 1934 is likely to be 
accompanied by right of Congress to veto any reduction by its affirmative act. 

A World Bank, which spreads the risk of loss over all member countries, is 
likely to be given power to make currency-stabilization loans, thereby raising 
some question concerning the final importance of an accompanying Monetary Fund. 








It is to be true, in the new as in the old Administration, that foreign 
trade will get special emphasis as an outlet for surplus U.S. industrial energy. 
These points are made by top officials in the new Administration..... 

U.S. may export $15,000,000,000 more than it imports in first 5 postwar 
years; may sell $10,000,000,000 a year, buy around $7,000,000,000 a year. 

Loans abroad may reasonably amount to $3,000,900,000 a year for 5 years. 

If U.S. loans $15,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000 after the war, it should 
expect to earn interest or dividends on its investment. It should not expect 
to have the principal repaid--capital should be left abroad, just as it has been 
by Britain since the Napoleonic wars, by U.S. corporations with branch plants. 

That is the official. line, still being expressed. 

Furthermore, Mr. Truman is a believer in stock piling of raw materials, in 
Supplementing U.S. reserves of materials depleted by war. Official reference 
now is made to need for stock piling of zinc, tungsten, mica, tin, natural 
rubber, high-grade iron ore, bauxite, maybe oil. Army-Navy Munitions Board did 
not refer to some of these items, but high civilian officials now do So refer. 

Idea is that U.S. could take commodities in payment for goods; that the 
nation itself, the taxpayers, would pay for stock piling as’an investment. 

















Army is pouring cold water on the idea of reconversion after the German 
war; is trying to sell the idea that there will be little more for civilians. 
That is a consistent military attitude. It is related to fear that the 
public will get the idea that all war is ended; that it can rush back to normal. 
Actually, supply situations will ease rapidly except in a few cases. 
Rayon will grow very scarce, owing to unusual demands in the Pacific. 
Leather will be scarce. Army wants 28,000,000 pairs of shoes, against a 
total of 18,000,000 in the last year, when Army size was larger than it will be. 
Fuel oil will be tight, owing to ship needs over long Pacific distances. 
Food will continue to be tight for some months, owing to many reasons. 
Otherwise, there is to be easing all along the line. Civilian durable 
goods will get a chance to begin reconversion. Metals will be more abundant. 





As the situation now lines up..... 

Automobile industry expects to be tooled for production by October, to be 
turning out some cars by November or December. 

Refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, other 
household equipment are high on the WPB priority list for reconversion. 

Pulpwood to ease the U.S. paper and lumber situation, may be found in some 
quantity in Sweden, Finland, Norway. A deal may be in the making there. 

Gasoline is due to ease, despite military denial. 

It is to be remembered that President Truman favors speedy reconversion; 
that he is much more inclined to the civilian viewpoint on this issue than was 
President Roosevelt. Center of power in that regard is shifted somewhat. 

Only way to understand the present Army attitude is to assume that there 
are commitments to equip very large Russian and Chinese forces in the Far East. 








Joint tax committee of Congress is showing favor for acceptance of some 
acceleration of depreciation allowances. That would be for early action. 
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Even the trees of the Gulf South are at war, joining other natural resources of this 
region on the. battlefronts of the world.... Training camps, dugouts, gun stocks, 
bridges, shell containers and numerous other war products are drawing on Gulf 
South timber. ...And these millions of reforested acres, producing a score of 
commercial woods, will be ready to serve the machines of peacetime wood- 

using industry after V-day. For timber is a major resource of this Cradle 


of Victory...the Gulf South! 
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s to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San 


UNITED GAS...SERVING THE. 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


Antonio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
FLORIDA—Jacksom, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksorville, Laredo, 


Marshall, Mii 


la, hes, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 
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OUR WATER TREATY WITH MEXICO: 
MEANING TO FARMERS, INDUSTRY 


Farm and power interests in the Colora- 
do River and Rio Grande basins now have 
a blueprint for their future irrigation, hy- 
droelectri¢ and _ flood-control programs. 
This is the result of the Senate’s ratifica- 
tion of the Mexican Water Treaty. The 
treaty allots in perpetuity the annual flow 
of water in the Colorado and Rio Grande. 
It provides for the necessary works to 
carry out this allocation, and for a survey 
to determine the eventual division of wa- 
ter in the Tijuana River. 

In the Colorado Basin, the treaty re- 
duces Mexico’s share of water from the 
present consumption of 1,800,000 acre- 
feet per year to 1,500,000 acre-feet, but it 
recognizes for the first time Mexico’s right 
to this water. In times of surplus, Mexico 
may receive up to 1,700,000 acre-feet, but 
without thereby acquiring rights to more 
water than the treaty guarantees. In times 
of drought, both nations will reduce their 
use of water on a prorata basis. 

In the Rio Grande Basin, Texas will 
receive an additional 350,000 acre-feet of 


. water from reservoirs to be constructed 


under the treaty. This will permit increas- 
ing by 400,000 acres the 500,000 acres now 
irrigated with Rio Grande water. 

In the Tijuana Basin, on the Califor- 
nia-Lower California border, control of the 
river eventually will supply a supplemental 
source of water for the city of San Diego. 
Only some 16,000 acre-feet of water a year 
is involved, less than one one-thousandth 
of the flow of the Colorado River. 

The treaty will have no immediate ef- 
fect on the amount of water from these 
rivers used by either country. Complete 
control of river flow is impossible without 
the construction of new dams. On the Rio 
Grande, the first of these dams is to be 
started within two years after the plans 
are approved. On the Colorado, the first 
two dams, one in Mexico, the other in the 
U.S., are to be ready within five years 
after the treaty goes into force. Plans for 
development of the Tijuana still must be 
made, must be approved by the U.S. and 
Mexican governments. 

To the American farmer in years to 
come, the treaty will assure more water 
than he now gets, and more than he would 
get if Mexico were to continue to receive 
what she now uses. It protects him against 
the more rapid increase in the use of wa- 
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ter by Mexico, as compared to the U.S, 
rate of increase. 

To the power interests, the treaty 
means that dams must be constructed and 
operated in such a way as to supply Mex- 
ico with her share of water. There will be 
no sale of water to Mexico. But Mexico 
will bear her share of the expense of build- 
ing and operating works needed to supply 
her with water or electricity. 

To cities and industrial users, the 
treaty assures at least the present amount 
of water, since Mexico’s share may be wa- 
ter that has been used in the U.S. for ir- 
rigation or by industry. 

Opposition to treaty guarantees of 
water to Mexico came mostly from Cali- 
fornia. The feeling there is that Mexico's 
share should be limited to the amount she 
used ‘before construction of Boulder Dam 
made it possible for her to increase her 
usage. Imperial Valley farmers contend 
that, for every acre of Mexican land irri- 
gated by Colorado River water, one acre 
of their land must remain desert. 

Other opposition centered on the pow- 
ers conferred by the treaty on the State 
Department and the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission. The argument 
was that powers normally vested in Con- 
gress and the States were being usurped. 

Months of debate léd to 11 reservations 
by means of which the Senate advised the 
President as to its interpretation of the 
treaty. These reservations clarify the obli- 
gations assumed by the U.S., and do not 
change the treaty or affect Mexico. That 
country has not yet ratified the treaty, al- 
though President Avila Camacho has said 
it will do so. The Mexican Congress nor- 
mally meets in September. 

Ratification of the treaty has impor- 
tant implications, according to State De- 
partment officials. It permits President 
Truman to identify himself with the Good 
Neighbor policy. Coming on the eve of the 
San Francisco Conference, it strengthens 
the hope of other governments that the 
U.S. will work more closely with other 
nations. Administration officials express 
the hope that ratification of the Mexican 
Water Treaty indicates similar congres- 
sional approval for the Bretton Woods fi- 
nancial proposals, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, and the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act now in Congress. 
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How a Continent 
Spoke to the World... 


Not so many years ago 

Most countries of South America 
Had no telephone connection 
With the rest of the world 


In fact the telephone systems 

Of the various republics 

Were even separated from one another... 
Sometimes by great natural barriers 

Of mountain or jungle 


But back in the Twenties 
IT&«T realized 


‘ 25 your of 




















































By oxcart 

Structural steel, apparatus, even dynamos 
Began to arrive... 

Great towers rose against the sky 


And from them 

On Columbus Day, 1929 
South America telephoned 
Across the sea to Spain 


Ultimately most of the phones 

In South America were interconnected 
With each other and the world 

By IT«T Associate Companies 


Now marking its first 25 years 
Of service to world communication 
ITaT is continuing to pioneer 


Sf we CH line — Pepe ; In telephone, radio, television 
$y Sewie a ee ve And other electronic fields... 
WV Soon IT&T associate engineers were at work... Working toward a peaceful, progressive 
4 


Ground was cleared near Buenos Aires... 


One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
& 67 Broad Street, NewYork 4, N.Y. 
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President Truman’s appointments are 
being watched carefully for indications of 
the direction his Administration may take. 
The first appointment announced brought 
no joy to New Dealers, who think in terms 
of vast Government loans and expendi- 
tures to promote employment. 

John W. Snyder, a St. Louis banker, 
was named Federal Loan Administrator. 
In that position, he oversees the activities 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
which, in 13 years, has loaned $45,000,- 
000,000 of Government money. Several 
smaller financing agencies also come within 
Mr. Snyder’s domain. 

Since the row between Jesse H. Jones, 
the former Loan Administrator, and Henry 





M. J. CONNELLY 


A. Wallace, the post has become symbolic 
of the running fight between conservatives 
and New Dealers within the Democratic 
Party over lending and spending policies. 

The point about Mr. Snyder is that he 
has no grandiose ideas. He is no doctrinaire 
on economics, no innovator. He is expected 
to be an operations officer, carrying out 
whatever policy is laid down by President 
Truman or Congress. And neither Mr. Tru- 
man nor Congress has shown any indica- 
tion of backing the Wallace ideas on the 
use of the lending agencies. 

Mr. Snyder is considered a capable 
banker, well equipped for his job. He has 
a thorough knowledge of RFC. For more 
than three years he served as vice presi- 
dent of the Defense Plant Corp., an impor- 
tant RFC subsidiary which financed the 
construction of .war plants. Hence he also 
is on terms of intimacy with the RFC’s 
board of directors and other officers. Mr. 
Snyder is a pleasant man who gets on well 
with people, and he and the present offi- 
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JOHN W. SNYDER 


cers cat direstbrs are e expactiid to work 


in close co-operation. No policy.,changes 


ate in’ sight. , 


In addition to his DPC job, Mr,’Snyder 
sérved-as a liquidator of closed banks un- 


‘der the Comptroller of the Currency after 


the collapse of 1933. For a time he was 
RFC agent in St. Louis, and more recently 
he has been vice president of -a large St. 
Louis bank. 

President Truman and Mr, ‘gud der, both 
Missourians, have been - close friends for 
many years. They served in the first World 
War together and have maintained an 
intimate contact ever since. During the 
Chicago convention. last summer, they 
were in frequent touch by telephone. Mr, 
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Truman had urged President Roosevelt to 
name Mr. Snyder to the lending post. 

Robert R. Nathan was put in charge 
of reconversion under War Mobilizer Fred 
M. Vinson. Mr. Nathan’s appointment 
gladdened the New Dealers as much as 
Mr. Snyder’s nomination displeased them, 
because Mr. Nathan is regarded as a New 
Dealer of the New Dealers. He regards 
federal spending as the key to prosperity. 
Mr. Vinson made the appointment, but did 
so after consulting President Truman. 

But, where spending is concerned, Mr. 
Nathan will have little influence on top 
policy making. His principal task is to 
oversee the transition of industry from war 
production to making things for the civil- 
ian. Under Donald M. Nelson, Mr. Nathan 
was chairman of the War Production 
Board’s planning committee, and was con- 
sidered something of a wizard at managing 
the nation’s industry. 

At that time, he made a name for him- 
self too as one who always was cheerfully 
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How ENTERPRISE Turbocharging 


harnesses the neglected horses 


SMART FARMER would never allow 
every third work horse to sleep 
in the stall while the others were 
harnessed and working. Yet the en- 
gines you own or operate may ac- 
tually be wasting one-third of their 
potential work-horse power. That 
power goes out the exhaust pipe in 
the form of waste gases. 

Enterprise Turbocharging har- 
nesses those exhaust gases... puts 
them to work. Enterprise Turbo- 
charging gives 
you more power 
at less cost... © 
more power in 
smaller space 









SINCE 1886 


ENTERPRISE 






..- More power per gallon of fuel. 
No matter how you use power, on 
either land or sea, Enterprise Turbo- 
charged Diesel Engines can offer 
you outstanding advantages... ad- 
vantages that are working today for 
the U.S. Navy, the U. S. Army, the 
Maritime Commission, for hundreds 
of other Enterprise customers. 
Before you decide what power is 
best for your particular needs, write 
for our booklet clearly explaining 
the exciting 
story of Enter- 
prise Turbo- 
charging. Write 
Dept. S-1. 


ENGINE « FOUNDRY CO. 





Stationary Diesel, 
Heavy Oil and 
Gas Engines i 





Bs 
Cable Address + Gaps “Enterfound” 
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Marine 
Direct-Reversible 
Diesel Engines 


16th & FLORIDA STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., U.S.A. 
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— Simews 
OF A NATION 
C] AT WAR L_! 


Jap tanks, hidden by mist at 
dawn, look much the same as 
allied tanks. Sports-trained eyes 
and hair-trigger reactions may 
gain the seconds necessary for our 
men to beat the Nips to the shot. 


x °% |*® 


As hundreds of thousands of our Amer- 
ican youth fight for victory on our 
diamonds, courts, gridirons and play- 
fields, we should all realize that 
America’s standards and ideals of physi- 
cal fitness must be kept high—not only 
while the wars last, but into the post- 
war years. America must resolve to be 
a physically fit people—physically fit 
for the job of a leader. 


a i 3 


More and more we are finding that 
the boy with the sports-trained 
body and mind knows how to use 
himself to best advantage—on land, 
ona ship or ina plane. 


Kak 


Recreational and sports programs 
which keep the war plant worker ‘‘on 
his toes”’ are as important an aid to the’ 
production of vital war equipment as 
good food and rest. 


x ck * 


Even the farmer boy who works in 
the fields all week at hard manual 
labor, may benefit by the change of 
pace and competitive stimulation 
offered by a spirited game of base- 
ball on the high school diamond. 


ARCH WARD 
Wilson Advisory Staff 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


SE Sell 


MEMBER: The Athletic Institute, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of national physical fitness. 


&. * -& 
Let’s all boost the ‘‘War Memorials That 


Live’’ campaign to commemorate our war 
heroes. 


IT’S Wilson TODAY 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT | 
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ready to stand up against the military 
when he thought military demands were 
excessive and were unnecessarily pinching 
the civilian. This attitude may mean a 
break for the consumer in the period just 
ahead when questions arise as to how rap- 
idly reconversion should be undertaken. It 
is significant, too, that Mr. Nathan now re- 
places Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, an old 
Army man, who insisted that military de- 
mands be met without question, and kept 
official minds off the idea of reconversion. 

Mr. Nathan is young, 37, brawny and 
amiable, and one of the 
heaviest bass voices in Washington. He has 
been in Government service most of the 
time since the early days of the Roosevelt 
Administration, and always was among the 
more ardent New Dealers. Mr. Nelson 
wanted him in WPB and considered him 
more valuable there than in the Army. 
There was much criticism, however, and 
Mr. Nathan asked his draft board to order 
his induction. Later, the Army discharged 
him for physical reasons. 

Two other appointments are important 
in that they show Mr. Truman turning, 
as he did also in the case of Mr. Snyder, 
to old associates when filling jobs. 

Charles G. Ross becomes Mr. Tru- 
man’s press and radio secretary, the funnel 
through which most White House news 
will reach the public. Mr. Ross, tall, poised 
and amiable, was a boyhood friend and 
schoolmate of the President’s in Missouri. 
A close friendship has persisted through 
the years. While Mr. Truman was climb- 
ing to the Presidency, Mr. Ross was mak- 
ing a name for himself as a newspaper- 
man, Washington correspondent for many 
years of the St. Louis Post Dispatch. He 
knows news, and Washington newspaper- 
men are highly pleased at the appoint- 
ment. 

J. Leonard Reinsch, who was to have 
become press and radio secretary, instead 
is returning to his job as managing direc- 
tor of three radio stations at the insistence 
of their owner, former Governor James M. 
Cox of Ohio. Until Mr. Ross takes over, 
May 15, Jonathan Daniels, one of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s assistants, will remain at 
the White House to help with news an- 
nouncements. 

M. J. Connelly, formerly chief investi- 
gator for the war investigating committee 
which Mr. Truman headed in the Senate, 
also was named to the presidential secre- 
tariat. Black-haired and Irish, lithe and 
affable, Mr. Connelly is expected to attend 
principally to making, and refusing, ap- 
pointments to see the President. It takes 
something of a diplomat to do that. The 
President’s time is limited and many must 
be turned away. The late Maj. Gen. Ed- 
win M. Watson attended to such things 
for President Roosevelt. When Mr. Tru- 
man moved into the Vice Presidency, he 
took Mr. Connelly with him as his execu- 
tive assistant. There is a deep feeling of 
personal friendship between them. 
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Unfailing 
Water Supply 
From Deep Wells... 


RELIABILITY of Peerless Pumps never has 


been so evident as during the war. Count- 
less factories, plants, farms and munici- 
palities rely on them to give unfaltering 
service. Thousands of Peerless Pumps 
have been in operation for more than 10 
years without need for repair. Precise fac- 
tory methods insure continued operation, 
Because of the exclusive engineering de- 
sign, construction and fine workmanship 
of the bowi and impeller assembly, - origi- 
nal efficiencies are closely maintained over 
a greatly extended performance period. 


FEATURES—(Turbine Type) 
Water-cooled head bearings * 
Choice of oil or water lubrication 
* Double Bearings in each bowl * 
Fully-enclosed impellers * Double 
Seal impellers. 

Capacities—10 to 220,000 gallons per minute 


Peerless Distributors and Direct Factory 


Representatives are located in every State. 
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PEERLESS 
PUMP 


PEERLESS PUMP 
DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corporation 
301 West Avenue 26, Los Angeles 31, Colt ; 


1250 Camden Avenue S.W., Canton 6, Ohi 
Other Factories: San Jose 5, Fresno 16, Cal 


TURBINE 
HI-LIET 
HYDRO-FOIL 
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* 1895 The Qolden Gurorsary of Anaconda Eofifier. 





YOR? \S THE METAL OF THE ARCHITECT 


Skyscraper or suburban home, the designing 
architect immediately thinks of copper wher- 
ever metal is to be exposed to the elements. 
Copper, of course, can never rust—and it is 
highly resistant to corrosion, as are its alloys, 
brass and bronze. 

That's why you'll find copper so widely used 
for the roofs and cornices of our skyscrapers; 
that’s why copper plumbing, fittings and fix- 
tures are an accepted sign of quality in all 


types of building. 





The red metal is the material of the manu- 
facturer and designer, too, for it has other 
essential qualities—it is tough, workable and 
provides high electrical and thermal conduc- 
tivity. Copper and its alloys better serve so 
many useful purposes that these metals have 
had an indispensable role in America’s war 
production. The men, mines, smelters and fab- 
ricating plants of Anaconda have achieved 
record production and thus have made impor- 


tant contributions to national security. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


1 
AnaconnA ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
trom te 
Ce CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


Lend More for Victory... Buy an Extra War Bond. 


1945— 
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IF you like your cocktails. 


Try this Myers’s Rum dry cocktail! The 
elusive flavour of dry Vermouth, the sul- 
try tropical richness of mellow Myers’s 
Rum—let your own taste discover how 
perfectly they merge in a dry cocktail. 


te A 


= DRY 


Myers's Rum is 
00% Jamaica 
Rum, 97 proof. 
For free recipe 
book write to— 


R. U, Delapenha 

& Company, Inc. 

Sole Distributor 
in U.S.A, 

57 Laight Street 

NewYork 13,N.Y. 











The achievements of 
American industry in 
production for war are 
amazing in their mag- 
nitude. The services of 
the Safety Engineers of 
Employers Mutual in 
the prevention of acci- 
dents which destroy 





manpower have con- 
tributed to these great 
accomplishments. 













Sorlitg 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 







Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 








Philadelphia 


The experience gained 


through continuous asso- 


ciation with Philadelphia 


business enterprises for 


141 years is at the disposal 


of business firms con- 


sidering a Philadelphia 


banking 


THE 


relationship. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











“the Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked, 


Speaking for Poland 

Sir:—In your issue of March 16 you 
publish ‘a letter from Hilda Williams. The 
“advice” offered so gratuitously is strange- 
ly reminiscent of similar advice given Po- 
land in 1939, which, if it had been followed 
at the time, would certainly have pre- 
vented World War II and would have 
resulted in our own acceptance of a Nazi- 
dominated world. 

For, if Poland had not been so foolish 
as to defend her rights then, the “peace 
at any price” advocates would certainly 
not have found it difficult to rationalize a 
never-ending series of concessions to Hit- 
ler. In this respect, therefore, Poland can 
well plead guilty to Miss Williams’s charge 
that “the small nation . . . produces the 
cancer.” 

When Miss Williams states that “Rus- 
sian not Polish blood, is liberating Po- 
land,” she is guilty of a double untruth, 
so to speak. Poland, with over 5,000,000 
killed in this war, has suffered by far the 
greatest losses, in relation to total popula- 
tion of any of the United Nations, and has 
fought the Germans longer. 

Narberth, Pa. L. W.S. Zycuuinski 


Sir:—I hasten to reply to the letter, 
“Advice to. Poland.” The Crimea Confer- 
ence gave knockout blows to Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and the At- 
lantic Charter. It was the first indication 
of the U.S. bowing to power politics and 
certain spheres of interest. The handling 
of the Polish dispute is another point in 
the peculiar unity accomplished. This last 
agreement at any price was made in spite 
of original strong protests from the U.S. 
and England. 

I have just returned from 23 months 


overseas, and when I left Germany last | 


month the officers and men were wonder- 
ing, more than ever, what they were fight- 
ing for in view of the Yalta agreement. If 
small nations are not to be respected, if 
an ally such as Poland (who was first to 
resist and has fought continuously against 
Germany) is treated as conquered terti- 
tory, if there is no postwar actual assur- 
ance of continued peace and if the U.S. 
has already changed the principles for 
which it went to war against Germany— 
then all the lives and toil given by Ameri- 
cans in this war seem mostly in vain. 


Cleveland, Ohio Capt. C. R. Luvenskl 
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Figures can be deceiving. In the finan- 
cial news of last month, Union Oil’s 
1944 net profits were listed at $8,932,- 
994. Now that’s a lot of money. But 
what the figures fail to reveal is that this 
money was divided among a /ot of people. 





This is not pointed out as a com- 

plaint, but rather to show you that 
while Union Oil today consists of about 
169 million dollars’ worth of buildings, 
oil wells, refineries, ships, etc., itis owned 
by ordinary Americans like you and your 
neighbor next door. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 





NET PROFIT 


$277 








For Union Oil Company is owned not 

by one man or two, but by 32,227 
individual Americans. Divided among 
that many owners, the net profits aver- 
aged just $277.18 per stockholder. Even 
this sum wasn’t all paid out in divi- 
dends. $4,266,724 of the net profits 
were plowed back into the business. 
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These owners live in all parts of the 

country —516 in Oregon, 301 in 
Washington, 706 in Illinois, ctc, 341 
are in the military services. 2913 are 
UnionOil employees. The average stock- 
holder owns 145 shares. Some hold less, 
some more; but the largest owns less 
than 114% of total shares outstanding. 





So dividends paid out averaged just 

$144.79 per stockholder. In contrast 
to this, the wages and salaries averaged 
$3298.77 per Union Oil employee for 
the year. Even government received 
more from Union Oil’s operation than 
the stockholders. $4,666,270 were paid 
out in dividends, $6,127,200 in taxes. 





So it is not the investments of a few 

millionaires, but the combined sav- 
ings of thousands of average citizens, 
that make corporations like Union Oil 
possible. And without some such 
method of financing industry, American 
mass production, with free competition, 
could never have been achieved. 


Those desiring more complete information on the material in 
this advertisement may refer to the formal Annual Report to 


Stockholders and Employees which we will gladly furnish on 


request. We would also appreciate any comments or sugges- 
tions. Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil 
Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 
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Keeping FDR’s Reparations Line . . . Senator George 
In Treasury Post? ... Gov. O’Conor’s Cabinet Chance 


James Byrnes is not to represent Pres- 
ident Truman at the San Francisco 
Conference to shape a World Security 
Organization, and is not to move into 
a Cabinet position at this time, in 
order to avoid any impression that 
Mr. Byrnes, and not Mr. Truman, is 
No. 1 man in shaping U.S. policy. It 
still is better than a 50-50 prospect 
that Mr. Byrnes will end up as Sec- 
retary of State. 
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Edward Stettinius probably will ac- 
cept the Ambassadorship to Great 
Britain when he steps down as Secre- 
tary of State, as he is expected to do 
sometime after the San Francisco 
Conference. The Cabinet position that 
Mr. Stettinius fills is one that repre- 
sents the President most closely, and 
Mr. Truman is likely to want his own 
appointee in the job. The Secretary- 
ship of State now carries with it the 
succession to the Presidency, which 
means that the Democratic Party will 
want a voice in the selection of the 
man to serve. a 
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President Truman was in agreement 
with the report of the Senate commit- 
tee he headed that suggested that this 
country should be compensated by 
the British, French and Dutch em- 
pires, among others, through a trans- 
fer of oil and other raw materials to 
this country after the war. The pur- 
pose would be to replenish some of the 
resources the U. S. has used up in pro- 
viding Lend-Lease for the present war. 
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Robert WNathan’s selection to be 
Deputy Director of Reconversion, in 
place of Lieut. Gen. Lucius Clay, sig- 
mifies that the military services will 
have to prove their points when they 
seek to crack down on the civilian 
economy just for the sake of cracking 
down. Mr. Nathan, as a top aide to 
Donald Nelson in WPB, was not over- 
impressed by the military viewpoint 
on many issues. 
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Harry Hopkins, if his health permits, 
is expected to return to the White 
House for a time to fill in President 
Truman on details of U.S. foreign- 
policy commitments about which no- 
body else knows. Mr. Hopkins will not 
expect to fill the role under Mr. Tru- 
man that he did under Mr. Roosevelt. 
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John Snyder, new Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, will make few changes 
either in the policies or in the person- 
nel of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., which is the principal agency 
subject to his guidance. 


xk *& 


Senator Walter George, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, is re- 
garded as most likely choice for Sec- 
retaryship of the Treasury when there 
is a change in that Cabinet position, as 
there is likely to be in the months 
ahead. Mr. George is conservative in 
his ideas on tax policy, but believes in 
getting the revenue. 


xk * * 


Mr. Eden, for Great Britain, and Mr. 
Molotov, for Russia, are to be sur- 
prised by the determination of Mr. 
Truman to see that American inter- 
ests are recognized and appreciated in 
dealings related to the war and its 
settlement. The new President may be 
unaware of a number of tacit commit- 
ments that Mr. Roosevelt made. 


Kook 


If Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War, should step out of office some- 
time after the German war is ended, 
someone other than Robert Patterson, 
Under Secretary, is likely to be given 
this Cabinet post. The new President 
and Mr. Patterson had their differ- 
ences in the days of the Truman Com- 
mittee Investigating the National De- 
fense Program. 
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Isador Lubin was cleared by Presi- 
dent Truman as U.S. representative 


on the Reparations Commission to sit 
in Moscow, thereby confirming Mr. 
Roosevelt’s earlier selection. Mr. Tru- 
man in this way confirms the U.§, 
policy of firmness in dealing with rep- 
arations to be demanded of Ger- 
many, largely stripping her of all but 
light industry. 
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Gov. Herbert R. O’Conor of Mary- 
land is under consideration for the 
post of Attorney General when it is 
given up by Francis Biddle. Governor 
O’Conor started the bard wagon roll- 
ing toward Truman at the 1944 Dem- 
ocratic Convention. Mr. Biddle and 
the new President have had their dif- 
ferences in the past. 


x * * 


Senators Wheeler and La Follette are 
among the President’s closest friends 
in the Senate, although he does not 
share their views on foreign policy. 


x *k * 


One factor that is tending to influence 
a decision to delay as long as possible 
any declaration that war in Europe is 
ended is the complication that then 
might arise in continuing Lend-Lease 
aid to Russia when that nation is not 
in the war against Japan. 


x ® 


Marvin Jones, Food Administrator, is 
expected to hold to his desire to tfe- 
turn to his judgeship on the Court of 
Claims at some time after the German 
war ends. Mr. Jones will stay as long 
as President Truman wishes. 
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Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, head of 
Army Service Forces, was expressing 
his own opinion when he advised 
newsmen that the civilian economy 
can be allowed very little expansion 
and industry only a slight degree of re- 
conversion after war in Europe ends. 
Civilian officials are to insist that the 
military submit its requirements to 
further review in that period. 
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A SONG OF « 
sk SUNNY MORNING / 


Mellow and Bright as a Sunny Morning @ 


OU’LL KNOW what we mean by “Bright 


Morning Taste” when you try SCHENLEY 
Reserve. Every drop is select whiskey 
lh lended with choice American grain neutral 


spirits. No wonder SCHENLEY Reserve is 
winning new friends daily! 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


They also serve, who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


... AS LONG AS IT'S RED 


Certainly, any color suits the fire depart- 
ment as long as it’s red—fireman’s red. 
This brilliant color, chosen because it 
has great attention value and symbolizes 
fire itself, identifies everything con- 
nected with fire fighting, from engines 
to alarm boxes. 

Following out this idea on a broader 
scale, industry is today making increas- 
ing use of specific colors — to identify 
equipment in factories, to improve 
vision, to direct attention, and to create 
more harmonious working conditions. 
This greatly emphasizes the role of pig- 
ments in paints, for it is the pigments 
that provide the colors—in exact tonal 
values needed to achieve the desired 
results. For example, brightly pig- 
mented paints are used to focus work- 
ers’ eyes_on critical machine parts. 
Soft tones on walls and background 


MOLDING 


areas reduce tension and eye fatigue. 
Contrasting colors guide traffic on 
floor and aisles. “Alert” and “danger” 
colors give warnings. In fact, almost 
everywhere selected colors can be 
effectively employed to create definite 
mental or emotional associations. 

The results in greater safety, re- 
duced accidents and improved 
morale and efficiency have been 

a revelation. 

As one of America’s leading 
pigment producers, Cyanamid’s 
Calco Chemical Division works 
closely not only with paint manu- 
facturers but with other users of 
pigments to meet specific needs 
in printing ink, linoleum, leather, 
paper and other fields. And 
through research, Calco is con- 
stantly helping to improve their 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


resistance to fading, discoloration and 
aging. This is another phase of Cyana- 
mid’s broad chemical service which 
touches the lives of millions of people 
through the improvement of everyday 
products. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, Nel 


CHEMISTRY 





